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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Eleven short stories of Sri Sachi Raut Roy who is 
undoubtedly a great writer of our times are published 
in the English garb under the title of “Short Stories 
by Sachi Raut Roy’. Written over the period from 
1936 to 1969 they reflect the major themes with which 
Raut Roy was preoccupied: tyranny of the social order, 
conflicts and struggles of urban and rural life both 
in the pre-independent and post-independent India, 
frustration, loneliness and death, in short, ‘la 
condition humaine’. The stories depict many moods, 
ranging from gently satiric and ironic to the macabre, 
and in the classic Sense tragic. Boldly delineated 
and deeply moving, the characters reveal the soft 
nuances of human mind and are charged with 
delicate overtones of implications. 


Though belated this treat of one of the 
accomplished writers of our times through English 
renderings will nodoubt be hailed by connoisseurs 
as a long-cherished desire amply fulfilled. 


The English ‘versions of Raut Roy's short 
stories compiled in this volume were published 
during the last decade in the daily Amrita Bazar 
Patrika and Hindusthan Standard in their Calcutta 
as well as the North Indian editions and won the 
appreciation of discerning readers all over {tndia. 
The Hindi, Telegu, Tamil, Urdu, Guijrati, Assamese, 
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Bengali, Maharashtrian and Malayalam versions of 
these stories have since been done by many distin- 
guished writers including Sri Dharmavira Bharati 
the Editor of Dharma Yuga weekly of Bombay 
and Miss C. Tulsi, M.A. and Srinnivas Udgata 
and Prof. Karamat Ali and have come out in 
the weekly Dharma Yuga, and Andhra Jyoti, and 
in Sarika, Ajkal (Urdu) and Malayalam Manorama 
and various Journals in other Indian languages. 


Sri Raut Roy is not only a great poet of 
our times who is acclaimed as the forerunner of 
the present epoch in. modern Oriya poetry, he is 
also a successful story-teller, Competent critics and 
scholars of India including Humayun Kabir, Dr. 
Kalidas Nag, Dr. K. R. Srinnivas lyengar, Sri Viswanatha 
Satyanarayana, Harindranath Chattopadhyay, and 
Dr. P. Parija have assessed the literary value of his 
poetical works as well as of his short stories on different 
occasions and their critical estimates have since been 
compiled in the book ‘Sachi Raut Roy—A Poet of 
the People’. ( A Symposium ) published in 1955 by 
the Modern Review journal of Calcutta-9. 


1 
We hope the English edition of some of the 
choicest short storiee of Raut Roy will be 
welcome by the reading public of India and the book 
would help understanding Indian literature which is 
one though written in many languages. 


Cuttack-2 The Publisher 
November 15, 1972 
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THE FLOWER OF THE CREMATION GROUND 


JAGU Tiadi, of Podabasanta, a Brahmins’ 
colony, leads the ‘Kirtan' party of the village, and 
takes pleasure in playing in season and out of season 
upon the drum which is a familiar accompaniment of 
that religious chorus. He prefers smoking Ganja 
(hemp) as a stimulant of hallowed tradition, and 
trades in cremating dead bodies. As an efficient 
undertaker who consigns corpses to ashes without a 
twinge of conscience, Jagu is well-known in the whole 
of that area, 


If a piping sound comes out of the dead body 
placed on the burning pyre; or if the legs of the corpse 
become stiff and are thrown upward on account of the 
blazing heat, or if fluids ooze out of the intestines of 
the corpse and threaten to extinguish the pyre, or if 
things take any awkward turn, all his comrades-at- 
cremation look up to Jagu for help and advice. 


At such time Jagu, slightly overpowered bya 
strong dose of Ganja, is perhaps found sitting at a 
little distance somewhere on the cremation ground, 
dozing in the merry-go-round manner. On being 
suddenly called to the rescue of his colleagues,stands 
up in a flurried manner, hastens to the pyre instincti- 
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vely, pulls out of it a bamboo pole three cubits long. 
“and shouting the slogan ‘A good beating for the 
naughty ghost’ administers to the dead body a couple 
or a quarter dozen of smart thrashing, In consequence 
of the severe;assault committed on the corpse, either its 
skull breaks to pieces. or its brain comes out with a 
mass ofjdamp fluid that extinguishes the tire from a 
portion of jthefpyre. The wayward legs of the corpse 
give way at the knee and bend down in a dangling 
fashion ~sin the cleft of the stack of the half-burnt 
firewood of the disordered pyre. On top of all, the 
belly is burst asunder and the flaming tongue of the 
fire fast spreads on to the region of the intestines 
consuming easily all flesh, sinews, nerves and veins. 
And lo, then the corpse is reduced to ashes ijn 
the twinkling of an eye. 


Imagine a damp ground littered with heaps of 
ashes, consecrated winnow-fans, broom-sticks, 
cracked earthen bowls, broken earthen jars, remnants 
of torn rags, severed nails of human fingers, and the 
dismembered hair of the head pieces of human bones, 
skuils and skeletons, and dirty odds and ends, and you 
have before you the typical cremation ground where 
dead Hindus are consigned to fire. 


Fleased with his own feats in the art of cremation 
Jagu leaves the burning ghat. He goes to the village 
tank, and sits on its bank in a complacent manner. 
Then he sets himself to the task of massaging hls 
body with oil as a preparation for a purifying ablution, 
He strikes his thigh with the palms of his right hand, 
and utters, ‘Let God be thanked that the cremation 


has passed off smoothly through His mercy.’ 
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When epidemics like cholera orjsmallpox break 
out in the villages nearby, and the dead bodies of the 
unfortunate victims pile up in everyj house, Jagu 
becomes quite a rage. All the bereaved families 
flock to his place and seek his help solicitously, Some 
of them approach him with tears in their eyes : some 
hold out to him temptations of money; some appeal to 
him with remarkable cajolery coupled with touching 
* humility, Jagu listens to all the supplicants with deep, 
studied gravity. But he keeps mum in a non-commital 
manner. 


“Look here my good brother, a corpse has been 
lying in my house since yesternight. It has begun to 
rot and stink, For God's sake, do please help your 
poor bereaved neighbour”, 


Before one finishes his sad story, another comes 
forward and puts In a pleading manner. “‘The dead 
hody of the newly wedded bride hasj been lying 
disintegrated in a secluded corner of the house for 
the last two days. Be good enough to help me out 
of this predicament". Such are the specimens of 
the numerous reports of bereavement andjrequests 


for necessary help, which Jagu receives when epicie- 
mics ravage the village. 


But no appeal, however moving it’mayjbe, weighs 
with Jagu where his fees are concerned. If a lump of 
opium, an appreciable quantity of Ganja and 25 naye 
payse are not given in advance, he willzgnot budge an 
inch. Besides these, the first meal after fasting 
occasioned by death in the family, the new dress 
provided on the tenth day to those closely associated 
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with the act of cremation, and invitation to dinners 


givenjto friends and relatives at the end of the funeral 
rites are additional attractions for him. 


When a wife predeceases her husband, the 
act of her cremation is a substantially profitable deal 
for Jagu. If she comes of a well-to-do family, her 
golden ear-rings and nose-rings or tinklets and the 
golden jasmine buds worn on her head are Jagu's 
dues. But if she belongs to a poor family the silver 
rings adorning her toes fall to Jagu’s share. Before 
consligning the dead body of a woman to the burning 
pyre, Jagu carefully examines her person for any 
ornaments that might have been left over. (If there 
be any, he removes it and appropriates it to himself. 
When the act of removal proves to be a tough job, Jagu 
gets annoyed and with clinched teeth violently pulls 
the ornaments out of the nose or the ears, as the 
case may be. This results in the tearing off of the 
nose and the ears of the corpse and the smearing of 
its face with bluish decomposed blood that comes out 
of those injured parts. But Jagu is generally insen- 
sitive to ell that, because such work is for him a 


routine business and a subsidiary occupation in life. 
Iron has got into his soul as a result of long practice 
of the job. 


If the corpse is that of a pregnant woman, Jagu 
would not carry the bier unless he is paid in advance 
a silver coin of the highest denomination. When there 
is any apprehension for reduction of his fees, he 
either threatens to move heaven and earth to see that 
the corpse rots and disintegrates in the house leading 
to excommunication of the bereaved family, or incites 


his comrades-at-cremation to non-co-operate with the 
funeral. 
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On receiving a rupee as fee, Jagu lifts the bier 
and marches smartly in the village streets carrying the 
ପad weight of the departed woman, stepping to the 
tune of the funeral drum, and Shouting the mournful 
slogan, “Ram Nam Satya Hai’ “God is the only 
abiding reality of this world”’. At such time the white 
sacred thread worn across his black marble-like body 
is found from a distance to be shining in the light, 


The whole village resounds with the loud echoes 
of his solemn slogan, The women-folk rush out of the 
houses and crowd in the streets. But the children feel 
scared away and hide themselves in the secluded 
corner of their respective homes. In the cremation 
ground the washerman tears open the stomach of the 
corpse with a dragon-pin and brings the embryo out of 
the womb. After this is done, Jagu digs two trenches, 
one close to the other and lays flat the corpse of the 
mother and the dead embyo side by side. Sometimes 
he puts both on the pyre and sets fire to it. If the pyre 
*does not provide space for two, Jagu thrusts a huge 
poker into the embryo several times, and, then rolling 
up the completely minced embryo into a ball, throws it 
into the burning pyre. 


In this way Jagu supplements the annual yield of 
his ancestral lands by an additional income earned 
through the subsidiary business of burning dead 
bodies ,and maintains himself and his family, meeting 
ali the multifarious demands of the battle of existence 

Nobody ventures to openly criticise Jagu for such 
subsidiary occupation. In the village there is no 
experienced Brahmin comrade-at-cremation other than 


Jagu. If one suggests a reduction in Jagu’s fee, Jagu 
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stoutly defends his own prescribed rate by putting 
forward various arguments to the effect that the remu— 
neration paid to him is very low in proportion to the 
difficult work executed by him on such occasions. By 
way of blowing his own trumpet Jagu narrates many 
instances of efficient acts of cremation done by him 
in the past and asserts that in the art of cremation 
there is none second to him in the whole world, While 
doing so Jagu feels mightily puffed up. 


A few of the innumerable tales of cremation 
Mustrating Jagu's heroic feats and which are very 
skilfully recounted by him times without number, may 
be of interest to the reader. Once Jagu could success- 
fully consign the corpse of the wife of Narasingha 
Misra to fire at a time when it was raining cats and 
dogs. Worse still while returning from the cremation 
ground on that occasion he encountered a live ghost 
in the form of a huge headless trunk of human body 
just at the last limits of the Satgachia mango tope, a 
grove so called because of its formation by a clump of 
seven trees. Again, one winter night while cremating 
the corpse of Natha Brahma who had died of dropsy, 
about two pitchers of ascitic fluids streamed out of the 
stomach of the deceased and nearly extinguished the 
flaming fire of the pyre. But Jagu, notto be put out 
by such an untoward event, could with great presence 
of mind and resourcefulness burn that impregnable 
corpse to ashes in the end. 


Any customer speaking to Jagu Tiadi for a 
while cannot avoid listening to his long experience and 
. extraordinary skill in cremating dead bodies. 
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Every evening in the SBhagabat ghar, the religion- 
cum-recreation club of the village, Jagu Tiadi narrates 
atleast once to his friends the tales of his adventure 
in the burning ghat at the time of cremating dead 
bodies. In the evenings rendered dull and unpleasant 
by murky weather all the members sit closely round 
Jagu Tiadi expecting to hear from him creepy stories. 
After a deep puff at his burning pipe of Ganja, Jagu 
coughs loudly to clear his throat, Then the listeners 
infer that the expected tale will soon follow. 

Jagu then narrates with skill of a master story- 
teller how once, while returning from the burning ghat 
after cremating a pregnant woman, he saw a witch 
sitting on the horned branch of a mango tree by the 
side of the village stream ‘Muktajhar’ and giving her 
baby the customary vapour-bath of the Ilying-in room. 
The listeners quake with fear and sit huddled up 
together, drawing close to the wall. 


In this way Jagu got along life in that small 
colony of the Brahmins. It was an autumn night, Clouds 
lay thick like blankets on the sky and made the weather 
sultry since evening. Jagu Tiadi with paintings of 
liquid lime on both the temples of his eye as a cure 
for headache and covering his skull with a muftler sat 
on the cemented platform erected in the middle of the 
streets of the village and was busy listening to the 
recital from the scripture called ‘Harivansha'. Allof a 
sudden the whole colony rang with a loud outburst of 
weeping. Some one who was returning home after 
purchasing his daily need of betel-nuts and gum-powder 
from the vlilage store located in the neighbourhood 
announced that the daughter-in-law of the old mother 
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of Jatia had just breathed her last. In no time the news 
spread in the entire village. Jagu Tiadi was delighted 


to hear the news that held out to him the prospect of 
some fair income. 


People were vociferous with varying reports about 
the cause of death. The women-folk started whispering 
to one another insinuating adultery. One said that the 
woman who had just passed away had taken some 
drugs believed to be causing abortion and the poisonous 
drug resulted in fata! eruption and death. 


Jagu Tiadi listened to al! the reports in a silent 
disinterested manner. For fear of ex-communication 


from the society he gave up all hopes for handsome 
earnings. 


The old mother of UJatia lived only with her 
daughter-in-law in the village. Her son had gone to 
Calcutta a month after his marriage with the hope of 
securing suitable employment and sufficient income to 
liquidate his debt. Nothing was heard of him for the 
last three years. At first he used to write to his people 
at times. But for the last one year he stopped all 
correspondences without any rhyme and reason. The 
Brahmin cooks returning to their native place from 
Calcutta came with the report that Jatia lived in 
Matiaburuja of Calcutta, in illegal relationship 
with a wench. The old mother had only 
the daughter-in-law left with her. She was 
now gone for all times to come. And to add insult 
to the injury, she had left a permanent slur on the 
family. Resting her head on her palm, the old woman 
sat down completely stunned, and it seemed as if all 
inclinations to survive were for ever extinct in her. 
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There would have been no end to her misery that 
day, if it were not for some of the elderly leading 
persons of the village who intervened in the matter and 
brought the situtation under control. Though they 
rebuked Jatia's mother severely for not keeping her 
daughter-in-law under control, they decided at last that 
the.dead body should be disposed of at all cost, as 
they had failed in their duty to admonish beforehand 
her wayward daughter-in-law, whom death had now 
put above all the pin-pricks of the world. Ifin the 
alternative, information would be lodged at the police 
station at Chhatia by the village Chowkidar, the village 
would be scandalised for all times tc come. It should 
not be forgotten that such a course of action would 
lower the prestige of each family and throw the character 
of all the women-folk of the village open to question. 


Jatia's mother bowed down to every sympathetic 
person several times in all humility and offered her 
profound gratitude to him for the help rendered to her 
at the time of that unusual predicament. 


Three or four stalwart young volunteers of the 
village came forward to carry the corpse to the 
cremation ground. Ropes of straw were prepared the 
bier was arranged, winnow-fans, broom-sticks, logs of 
drywood, and earthen jars and pots were kept ready at 
the floor. They wrapped up the corpse from top to toe 
with a cloth and bound it securely on the bier. Only a 
veteran comrade-.at-cremation was wanting to complete 
the required preparation. Every minute was precious. 
The dead body was to be burnt to ashes within half 
an hour, as there was great tikelihood of common 
danger in case of delay. If the Police’ got any scent 
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of the matter, most of the villagers would be arrested 
and taken to the police station. Mischief-mongers were 
not rare in the village. 


The elders and betters unanimously suggested 
that Jagu Tiadi must be called upon to help them. 
Without his assistance and co-operation such a serious 
business could not be executed smoothly. 


A messenger was deputed to yJagu, but the 
latter bluntly refused to have anything to do with the 
affair. He blurted out, ‘1 will not even touch the corpse 
of that adultress, .not to speak of carrying her dead 
body to the cremation ground’. 


All tried their utmost to persuade him but Jagu 
stuck to his gun in a seemingly irrevocable manner. 
After the elders and betters coaxed and cajoled him a 
good deal, he gave his consent attaching to it in an 
unmistakable manner the string that he would not be a 
party to that sinful transaction without receiving in 
advance a fee of Rs. 5i-, All the hoarded treasures 
buried by UJatia's mother in a secret corner or 
her house had been unearthed and found to 
have been a paltry sum grossly inadequate 
for necessary funeral expenses. So UJagu’s 
demand appeared to all to be the last straw on the 
camel's back. After considerable higgle and haggle it 
was settled that the sma!ll golden nose-ring worn by 
the deceased woman would goto Jagu as his fees. 
Pleased at the bargain, Jagu Tiadi shouted loudly the 
customery funeral slogan ‘Ram Nam Satya Hai’, “God 
is the only abiding reality of the world”, 
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The cremation ground of the dead Hindus of India is 
both a damp and dirty place. Pieces of earthen bowls, 
cracked earthen pitchers, consecrated winnow- tans, 
charcoals and pieces of burnt fire-woods are found 
interspersed with heaps of ashes. And, on top of all, 
it is an awfully stinky place. 


The formal act of giving farewell to the departed 
soul with necessary fare for its‘heavenward journey was 
solemnised. Jagu then dug a huge trench, and, next he 
laid the corpse flat on the pyre arranged over that 
trench. This done, he removed the veil from the face 
of the deceased woman. 

The golden ring adorning the nose of the dead 
feminine being appeared to be of a quarter tola weight. 
In the glimmering light of the hurricane lamp it glittered 
like anything. The moon beams gleamed out of the 
dispersing clouds. And on the pale face of the dead 
woman flitted the sliver haze of the faint beams of 
moon-light. 

“Hurry up good brother! Let itbe carried 
through as quickly as possible. If the police catch us 
in the very act, all our efforts will end in smoke”... 
with these words, his comrades-at-cremation keit on 
urging Jagu. 

Jagu stretched his hand to pull out the golden 
nose-ring. But he suddenly noticed that the pale face 
of the dead woman looked like a faded lily in the 
moon-light. On the background of that lovely counte- 
nance of lost splendour was the luxuriant growth of 
the black curling hair of her head. It was an exact 
replica of the struggling moon against the masses of 


dense dark clouds found at that time in the sky 
overhead, 
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The loveliness of a faded flower was found 
flitting over the face, And over the dishevelled flocks 
rippled the light of the moon. Jagu held back his 
hand spread out for pulling out the nose-ring. Then he 
kept on looking at the pale moon of the sky. 


Jagu had cremated the dead bodies of lots of 
departed souls in that very cremation ground. But 
never before did he fee! so much agitated by a storm 
of contending emotions. To pull out the nose-ring and 
disfigure that lovely vissage seemed to him an act of 
sacrilege which his hands simply refused to execute, 
because the golden nose-ring set-off the beauty of 
that lovely Bride of Death in a brilliant fashion. 


It suddenly flashed across his mind that after a 
few months she would have stepped into the glorious 
stage of womanhood—the stage of being a mother, the 
symbol of all fruitfulness. She might have played other 
glcrious roles besides the above. But alas ! nothing, 
nothing came her way. Who was responsible for such 
tragic futility and frustration ? 


In the midst of the glimmering moon-beams that 
Spread out like the unending sea on the bare bosom 
of that bleak cremation ground, lay frustrated woman- 
hood enveloped in deep solemn desolation. Jagu Tiadi, 
the professional undertaker, was busy scrutinising it 
very closely, His uncultured rustic seif indulged in 
meditations formed in his own humble language. 
Forlorn was her life indeed. Not only the departed 
woman looked forlorn in her death, but also did she 
appear to have led a lonely life all along her earthly 
career. Probably she got fed up with her lonely, 
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humdrum, crippled and cabined [life and wanted to 
taste the joys of living for a change, for which reason 
she was now a corpse at the point of cremation. In 
the pale face of that Bride of the burning ghat, Jagu 
discovered a long period of acute hunger for the joys 
of life. 


His colleagues at the cremation ground got 
annoyed with Jagu for the delay. They threatened 
‘that they would leave the place if he delayed further. 

* Who would be answerable for the act if the police 
came ? If Jagu would not without delay remove the 
golden ring from the corpse by way of receiving his 
fees, they would consign the dead body to fire. He was 
dead keen on appropriating to himself the golden nose- 
ring. Why did then he feel so hesitant to remove it 
from the person of the dead woman ? 


The admonition administered to him shattered 
all his conjectures to pieces. He felt greatly discon- 
certed. But by way of concealing this sentimentalism, 
he blurted out, “How shemefully absurd is your 
suggestion ? Should | take home the nose-ring of a 
deceased female ? You forget that the dead woman 
was in the family way through illegal relationship.” 


At this his comrades enquired, “Will you then 
not accept the nose-ring ? Are we to consign to fire 
the dead body as it is ?” 


Jagu Tiadi replied in an absent-minded mannér 
“Yes, by all means ! Please consign the corpse to 
flames ! Throw it into the burning pyre ! For God's 
sake, please see that every part of it is reduced to 
ashes 
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The funeral pyre blazed with a sudden burst 
of flame. Like a hungry voracious beast it pounced 
upon the corpse to swallow it up at one gulp. The 
fair and fleshy body of that Flower of the Cremation 
ground turned black, being baked on the burning 
pyre. Abscesses were formed on it and layers of skin 
were peeled off, one after the other. 


Jagu Tiadi watched the burning corpse in grim 
silence. The owl screeched from among the bushes 
round a young ‘Kochila’ tree that stood at some 
distance. The light of the burning pyre revealed that 
there was slight agitation among a host of vultures 
which sat huddled up on their aiery perch, Swarms 
of dragon-beetles of brickish colour that lived among 
the sandy soii of the cremation ground hopped 
forward on that primrose patch of eternal bonfire. 
And from beyond the paddy fields nearby came the 
ear-rending howl of a big male-jackal. 


Deep darkness aggravated the ghastly scene of 
filth, ashes, charcoals and bleached bones and skulls 
of the cremation ground. From the funeral pyre came 
out the smell of a stinky burn and wafted by breeze, it 
spread all around, and made the atmosphere quite 


sickening. 


The following remarks which seemed to have 
been intended for Jagu’s hearing were made by the 
funeral party, “You have acted wisely and preserved 
the sanctity of your home by not accepting the golden 
nose-ring of that adultress. If you had, great evil 
might have befallen you. Do you not remember that 


the dirty wench met with her end in a very pathetic 
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manner ? It is but a glorious illustration of retributive 
justice that the adultress herself died while making 
efforts to put to death the embryo in her womb. 
There is certainly poetic justice in the drama of the 
human world.” 

While surveying the burning remains of the 
Queen-corpse of the cremation ground, Jagu heard 
these remarks, feit, greatly annoyed and spoke out 
in a brusque manner, ‘‘Don't you sit in judgment on 
others ! Can a human being ever correctly understand 
his own kind ?" 


( Translated from the origina! Oriya story « Masanir Fula' by 
Sri Kirtan Behari Patnaik ) 
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THE HAND 


READING of the palm was the means of his 
livelihood. Removing the large cinema posters off 
the outer walls of the different buildings of the town, 
he spread them on a strategic spot on the pavement, 
and squatted on them awaiting prospective cliénts. 
There was no fixed place for his open-air, unenclosed 
stall. Whenever and wherever a crowd of men and 
women were found lounging in the streets, he shifted 
his booth, and sat closeby, exhibiting his ware. 
An old, soiled and crumpled book of palmistry wrapped 
up tn a dirty rag formed all his stock in trade. Some 
printed charts indicating obtruse ways of fortune- 
telling, a slate with a pencil tied to it with a string, a 
pocket almanac, and a picture of the tri-coloured 
images of Lord Jagannath and His brother and sister 
were also there as accessories to his trade, The 
images of the deities mentioned above were covered 
with layers of dried-up sandal paste. For credentials 
he had an old testimonial granted to him bya 
deceased Magistrate certifying to his uncanny ability! 
for seeing distant objects and future events. It was 
bound in a rusted tin-frame, and its mouldy 
appearance. lent to it the dignity of an antique object, 
and the worth of a curio of the rare specimen. 
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Arranging these articles in a spectacular fashion, 
he would sit keenly watching the vanishing faces of 
the passers-by. Over his tall bony bust was spread a 
Scarf on which were painted in floral designs the 
names of the religious triumvirate of his land referred 
to before. When the wind lifted the scarf aside, 
there was revealed to one's view the ribs of his 
chicken chest over which grew a tuft of black hair. 
The long curls of his head were thrown to a reserve 
position‘just above the ears, and lay dangling over 
his back. The circular vermilion tip on the broad 
forehead of his black body shone like the blood-red 
rising m oon of the dark tropical sky. :And in his deep, 
sunken and reptile eyes flashed cunning and 
shrewdness. 


Cases in which his forecast was solicited were many 
and of a varied nature. Acquisition’of a fortune to be 
dropped into one's palm from the blue, pre-determina- 
tion of the sex of an expected baby, victory in a 
law-suit, the quantum of punishment likely to be 
inflicted on an antagonist in a criminal dispute, 
marriage with the jewel of a woman one loves, and 
promotion to a higher rank are some of the subjects 
about the possibility of which his prophecies 
were sought, After receiving his fees “ in 
advance. he delivered his oracles in cryptic 
language either on reading the palm of the client or 
after casting his horoscope on the slate. If the client 
seemed to be a rich and credulous fellow, he would 
offer to worship on his behalf the goddess Kali on the 
cremation ground in the still hours of the night of the 
new-moon and prepare a talisman which would fetch, 
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sure luck. Often he would sit beneath the banyan tree 
in front of the law-court busy interpreting the ways of 
gods to men when lawyers were busy explaining the 
ways of men to the gods of justice adorning the 
bench. 


It was a summer noon of firey heat. Over the 
glazing sands on the bed of the river Kathjori puffed 
hot, burning winds. Among the branches of some tall 
Devdar trees a few bats scjeamed now .and then, tor- 
tured by the heat and a famished rickety dog lay 
crouching under a shady tree panting all the while, 
faint with the scorching rays of the burning Sun. Just 
and that time a swarthy and skinny hand was slowly 
put out towards the palmist. After examining the palm 
of that hand for a while, the fortune-teller looked at 
Its owner in a sharp, slanting fashion. Al! at once the 
pale visage of the stranger looked paler out of fear 
for a dark sinister destiny. 


“What's the matter with you,” inquired the 
palmist. You seem to be terribly out of sorts.” 


Before he could make any reply, the stranger felt 
choked up. Then followed persistent explosion of series 
of violent coughs. In their wake gushed out a bowlful of 
blood from his mouth. It seemed as though the ribs of 
his battered chest cracked under the impact of the 
violent exploding coughs, Rendered breathless and 
weak, he shook like an aspen leaf. 


The paimist spoke out in a stern voice, “your 
palm discloses that you are in the clutches of that fe!) 
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disease the tuberculosis, though you may be hiding the 
fact., The life-line on your palm has pated ‘into insigni- 
ficance. Your days are numbered”, 


On hearing this, the face of the stranger became 
dark with unutterable grief. His heart began to beat 
fast, He started coughing again, and, this time, more 
violently than before. When it subsided, he looked 
pale, mute and desperate like a criminal in the dock 
condemned to sentence of death. 


“Is there then no chance of survival for me ?” 
he asked nervously after a long pause. 


The palmist began to scrutinise the contours of 
the palm of the stranger very minutely, It seemed that 
the line of fongevity had disappeared like a lost stream 
buried under the limbo of the earth and that the 
fortune-teller was busy excavating the area with a view 
to bring it to light. 


To divert his mind the stranger began to observe 
the exhibits put up in the stall of the palmist. The 
images of the three deities half-hidden under thick 
layers of sandal paste seemed to him to be more 
mysterious than his own inscrutable destiny. The 
fading letters on the cover page of the musty book of 
palmistry reminded him of the fast-ebbing flow of his 
own life. The testimonial appeared to him to be 
summons from the land of death. He could not bear 
to look at these articles. Taking off his eyes 
hurriedly from these objects he focussed his attention 
on the slate. There were recorded on it some words 
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and numerals which he could not decipher, try as he 
could. Were they writings on the wall ? Thus he was 
faced with the mockery of fate everywhere. 


The palmist sent out a half-stifled introductory 
cough and then resumed his oracles, “‘Your palm 
indicates that it will be sometime before the curtain is 
drawn over the drama of your life.” 


The eyes of the stranger then beamed with glee. 
He bursts out, “‘Tell me, oh, good emissary of Fate, 
how long will | survive ? The marriage of my daughter, 
my only child, has been fixed to be held in the early 
spring of the next year. A slip of a girl, she is all 
that | have lived for and worked for of late. ! shall 
not mind retiring from this vale of tears after | set 
her up in life.” His voice was tremulous with surging 
emotions. 


The forfune-teller brought out a talisman from a 
pouch and offering it to the stranger said, ‘Take this 
magic .talisman which is made of eight metals. Put it 
round your left arm. {It will cure all earthly diseases 
to which flesh is subject. {It is a gift from goddess 
Kali to this humble devotee of hers. And as long as 
it is on your person, death cannot touch even a hair 
of your head.’ 


At these assuring words, the stranger's face 
became radiant with joy. He hurriedly took the 
talisman from the hands of the palmist and put it 
round his left arm with a black tape which the fortune- 
teller also supplied to him. Then lying prostrate at 
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the feet of the palmist he said, “1 bow to thee hundred 
times, oh, holy man ! Last year | had reclaimed some 
waste lands. If God spares my life for only two years 
1 will produce gold out of it.” With these words he 
put a two-rupee note in the palm of the fortune-teller 
and departed from the place gallopping like a steed. 


SOMETIMES after that, once at the dusk of a 
winter month when, after a shower of rains, the 
daylight was fast fading out from the smoky sky, the 
palmist was found examining the palm of a youth 
having a lean and hungry look. 


“There are four images of conch-shel! on your 
palm. |Ifthere were five, you would have acquired in 
life fabulous sums of money,” put in the palmist 
gravely. 


“Money is muck, | have no need of that sort of 
rot. It is love that | am hungry for. Tell me, if she 
Joves me or not, ! adore the very ground she treads’ 
broke in the youth impatiently. 


“A late marriage, that is what your palm 
betokens,’”?’ replied the palmist. 


“] don't care a pin for marriage. Marriage is a 
very common-pilace and insipid affair. Please tell me if 
she reciprocates my.love. That is my question, pure 
and simple,” said the youth, 


The palmist made some calculation on the slate 
after ascertaining the names and the date of birth of 
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the youth. After a while he said, “You are lucky in 
love, my young friend ! She loves you lik3s anything. 
You are constantly in her mind.” 

Then pointing to some veins visible on the 
forehead of the youth he resumed, “The line of 
learning that shines yonder, and the line of fortune,..,” 

“| don’t care two whits for riches and learning, 
Teli me, if she loves me and me alone,” asked the 
youth. 


“Yes, In her world you loom large, over-shadow- 
ing all persons and objects. Is not she a slim copper- 
coloured girl with large swimming eyes ?" 


“How strange ! You must be a wonderful person 
to have hit upon that. She is exactly, what you 
describe her to be,’”’ exclalmed the youth, 


“Between you and me”, continued the fortune- 
teller, ‘If you accompany me to the cremation ground 
once in the dead of the night, ! will give you a little 
magical dust from the feet of the goddess Kali. The 
potent will work wonders. You have to follow the 
girl during one of her saunterings, and when she 
raises her left foot while stepping forward, you have 
to throw the magical dust just below that foot, After 
that if she does not become yours for all times to 
come, I will give a go-by to this science of mine and 
consign this ancient book of palmistry to flames for 
good. This is a bet". 


The youth smiled a bit and put in, “Okay, we 
will talk the matter over afterwards. Don’t you know 
that wooing is far more pleasurable than winning ?” 
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With these words he threw an eight anna bit into the 
palm of the fortune-teller, and walked away, whistling 
a merry tune. 


I followed the youth till both of us were out of 
sight of the palmist. Then 1 called him out and 
inquired if he would be good enough to stand witness 
in a law-sult in the interest of the public. 


“Witness ! What d’ye mean ?”’ asked the youth 
in a half nervous and half surprised manner. 


“Don’t you think that the palmist is a lying 
fellow who practises fraud on the public in broad day 
light ?”? I put in. 


The youth felt assured and replied with a smile, 
“It is not the fault of the palmist that people feel 
curious about their future and seek his help to have a 
peep into it.’”’ 


1 protested saying that when enlightened persons 
like him patronised such bunkum it was but natural 
that the common multitude would walk unsuspectingly 
into the trap of that cheat. 


“| am neither a simpleton nor a superstitious 
fellow,” began the youth. “For me God is non-existent 
and religion an opiate of the people. The world has 
a material basis, and man is the architect of his own 
fortune. Astrology, palmistry, clairvoyance, crystal- 
reading, mesmerism and black magic are all hoax. 
These are only relics of the dark Middle Ages when 
men and women were steeped in ignorance and 
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superstition. Al! the same, | feel interested in my 
future, and in the future of my dear and near ones. 
I am inquisitive about men and things. |! feel curious 
to know how affairs in which I! am involved will turn 
out. | am anxious about the results of the various 
attempts that | have made or I will make. Anything 
that eases my anxiety, relieves my worries, removes 
my doubts, resolves my difficulties, obviates the 
uncertainties and frees my imagination from fear, is 
welcome, though the solace that | secure thereby is 
temporary.” 


“I understand what you are driving at,” said |, 
“You seem to be too wise for your age. (Is it possible 
to foresee events, and forecast the results of one’s 
actions ? The globe that we inhabit is a vast place as 
itis And when you think of the vwhole universe of 
which it forms a part and parcel, your; imagination 
reels and your mind staggers. This infinite space is 
the play-ground of innumerable, intricate, inscrutable, 
seen, unseen, small, big,. known, unknown, material 
and spiritual forces. Man is a microcosm, and the 
individuality of each person makes matters veify 
complicated. Even if there be a logic behind the 
universe, and a tide in human affairs, it will require, 
centuries to study their workings, assuming that man 
will one day be able to probe into these secrets. And 
will life be any the better if we could know beforehand 
all the minor and major incidents of our future ?” 


“Where ingorance is a bliss, it is certainly folly to 
be wise,” replied the youth, “True, that life would be 
dull and unbearable if there were no rubs, no risks, no 
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surprises, no changes, no chances, no defeats and no 
disappointments. Beciuse these exist, life is an 
interesting adventure, a fascinating experiment. And 
there is something which makes one feel curious 
about the dark, the unknown and the uncertain, It may 
be due to fascination or fear or the lure of the distance, 
It may be the strange eifeci of ine divine discontent inat 
goads on€ to burn one's boats and plunge into the 
unknown. Be that as it may, man is ever anxious to 
have a peep into the dark womb of future and find out 
what lies in store for him there, Man's fool-hardy 
adventure into the future may prove to be galling, but 
that does not matter. It is a Sort of luxury for man to 
live through bitter, painful experiences in imagination, 
so that his mind may be free from fear and he may 
steel himself against all sorts of odds incidental to the 
battle of existence, If the results of his blind groping 
in the dark are perchance pleasant he feels happy, 
jubilant, inspired and active. In either case he gets 
some sort of solace. The practice may be termed as a 
blind belief, or a false opiate or a temporary pick-up, 
but it is welcome since it gives the pleasure, the satis- 
faction and the strength that one needs for the 
continuance of the struggle of existence.” 


And he continued, “If you call ita vice, you must 
admit that it is certainly a lesser evil than the habit of 
drowning one's grief in drinks, and deriving stimulus 
from smoking and company of fallen women.” 


After lecturing at me in this fashion, the youth 
looked at his watch and bounded of shouting at me 
Zai Hind”. 
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I stood on there in the middle of the road, 
looking at the azure sky and thinking of the not very 
remote times when men would explore the stars and the 
planets of the heaven and astrology would be con- 
signed to the lumber-room of human civilisation where 
the science of alchemy and the black art of magic of 
the Middle Ages lay. But the palm of the hand, it 
seemed to me, would always fascinate man as the 
manuscript of Dame Fortune regarding individual 
destiny and its mysterious lines and contours would 
always intrigue human imagination like hieroglyphs. 
And in their anxiety to forestall the crooked ways of 
Nemesis, thousands of helpless men and women 
would always seek the advice and guidance of < shrewd 
and stalwart appeaser like the palmist for a glimpse of 
the world of the unknown. ## 


* Translated by Srl Kirtan Bihari Patnaik, M. A. from the original 
Oriya short story entitled “Hata” (1941). 
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THE DUSKY MAN 
( The Story of a Cow-Killer ) 


The awtul expiation which he was required to 
make had commenced, He had to hang round his neck 
a piece of unbleached cow-bone and carry with his 
teeth a straw as a mark of utmost humiliation. Though 
his faculty of speech was all intact, he had to appear 
in the enforced role of a stutterer. Worse still, with a 
begging bowl in hand he had to ask for charity at 
every door without discrimination, And this was just 
the prelude to the very painful act of penance which 
was inflicted by the plilars of the hoary Hindu society 
on Pahali Pradhan, a simple peasant of rural India. 


When the shadows of the evening deepened, he 
squatted on the ground near the village store, and, 
raising his swarthy muscular hands up in fervent 
appeal, strove to speak out the sad story of his life 
through bovine grunts. To get a penny from the passer- 
by, he indulged in various movements. Some of the 
visitors to the store flung a coin at him, and some 
moved away, turning their nose in scorn. But the 
majority made mouths at him, and enjoyed a hearty 
laughter at his cost. When Pahali rolled about on the 
ground with dishevelled hair and beckoned to the 
spectators in a strange fashion, all opined that the 
queer acts were just tricks of the trade of beggardom. 
Often his black body and broad bruised chest became 
one with the sable night in an indistinguishable 
manner, 
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Soon he came to be looked upon as a hob-gobiin 
by the children of the locality, So, when a child sulked 
and refused to have its feed of milk in the evening the 
village housewife frightened it by saying, ‘Hurry up, my 
honey, the Dusky Devil is fast coming. He is now at 
the fringes of the village, sticking out hls black tongue 
again and over again’, 


Pahali was on his way to Furi, the sacred place 
of pilgrimage. When night overtook him on the road to 
that holy town, he had his bivouac somewhere in the 
neighbouring village. Just before the sunset he had 
his pot-luck, and when darkness Ssetin, he had a 
stretch on an improvised bed of straw on the verandah 
of some kindly country-man. Whenever he made his 
appearance in an unknown village, there was a hue and 
cry. The village urchins hooted at him, and chased him, 
clapping and laughing all the while. The street dogs 
would first rush at him, ‘barking in a threatening 
manner, then, they would sniff at his feet, entering and 
exiting through his legs, half in jest and half in 
earnest. 


The Dusky Dunce trudged along the road in 
daytime, and begging alms in twilight. In the gray 
dawn when black clouds hung low in the heavens 
and the sky seemed to bulge out like the womb of a 
woman big with child, he resumed his journey, stick in 
hand and a knapsack bound across his back. It then 
appeared as if the weary sable Night, which seemed 
to have been personified in him, retreated quietly into 
privacy with his bundle of mysteries. At such time 
Dusky Dunce would lose himself in reverie. 
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Luxurjant corn swayed to and fro in the breeze 
“like the waves of the sea. In the muddy furrows of the 
fields crawled about snakes, scorpions and swarms of 
worms. A horrid, fishy smell emanated from the damp 
soil. Crows, herons, kites, king-fishers and other birds 
hovered in the air in daytime. At night, clouds enve- 
loped the atmosphere. putting out the candles of heaven 
most of the time. Sometimes it drizzled, and then, the 
frogs raised a fatuous chorus of joy, adding to the 
stillness of the night, An asthmatic fox which visited 
the fields daily yelped attimes in a repulsive manner. In 
the distant woodlands howled a wolf. At such times 
when all his fellow villagers slept soundly in their 
respective cottages, Pahali kept a vigilant watch over 
the standing crops out In the fields. On a ridge he had 
set up a high structure over which was built a small 
hut. He sat in all the night in that watch-tower with 
fire smouldering in an earthen pan on one side and a 
big cudgel lying on the other. He had to guardthe corn 
‘against the ravages of stray cattle and wild animals. 


Were not the paddy plants the flesh of the flesh 
and the bone of the bones of Pahaliand his wife ? The 
manure on which the plants were nourished was coll- 
ected through the unflagging zeal and the unceasing 
efforts of Gelhi’s (his darling daughter who was dead 
mother as he called his wife. In the small hours of the 
cold winter mornings, before the husking pedals were 
operated by the village fisher-women who were early 
risers, and who catered fried-rice to the local people 
for break-tast, Fahali’s wife was out, basket in hand 
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and shivering in cold. She went round the village and 
its outlying parts, collecting cowdung that lay scattered 
here and there. When the basket was full, she returned 
and heaped the collection in a ditch in the small 
kitchen garden at the back of the house. There the 
whole lot lay, till it dried up and absorbed from earth 
other sustenance for plants and-vegetation. In mid- 
summer when the sky looked relentless and had a fiery 
glint, Pahali tilled the hardened soil of the fields and 
applied the dried-up cowdung to the land as manure. 
When he remembered how his wife slaved in biting 
cold in winter months and he himself drudged in mid- 
summer under the scorching rays of the sun in swelter- 
ing heat and with the soles of his feet burning through 
constant contact with the heated ground, he was 
filled with horror. But soon autumn came, and the dry 
empty fields were full of green luxuriant corn among 
which the winds played at hide and seek, 


Pahali and his wife forgot all the toil they had 
made. Life then seemed to them to be rosy and indi- 
cative of golden prospects. 


But, alas, a very untoward incident, that took 
place subsequently, upset all their schemes. Pahali 
shuddered a little when that ominous event flashed 
across his mind in course of his reverie. 


It was a foggy winter night. The cold biting wind 
made one feel frozen to the very marrow of one's 
bones. Sitting up in his watch-tower in the middle of 
the corn-fields, Pahali was busy preparing gum-powder 
to warm himself up, All! ona sudden, a munching 
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sound came from among the fields. Pahali put the 
gum-powder hurriedly into his mouth and, taking his 
cudgel in hand, climbed down. He moved on tip-toe in 
the direction from which the sound came. Soon he 
noticed a black brute with eyes blazing green, feasting 
on the ‘luxuriant corn. Without a minute’s thought 
he threw his big cudgel at the beast. The brute turned 
about and rushed in the opposite direction for a while. 
Then there was a heavy thud. Pahali heard it with a 
smile and the satisfaction that the beast which ravaged 
his corn had a mighty fall. After a while, he climbed 
up his watch-tower. “‘It is probably a young deer,” 
thought he. And the prospect of vension being served 
at his meal by Gelhi's mother pleased him not a little. 
Then he fell asleep, so that he could rise earlier, and 
carry the game before anybody came to the fields. 


When he.got up in the morning, he found crows, 
kites and vultures hovering over a particular spot at 
some ‘distance jin the fields, He climbed down and 


, proceeded to the place. Many of the paddy plants were 


found to have been crushed. His blood boiled at the 
plight of the paddy-plants which were his dream- 
children, On reaching the spot, he found, to his utter 
horror, that it was a black cow. The jackals and a few 
vultures which had already started feasting on the 
carcass withdrew in fear when Pahali approached. The 
head of the cow had burst asunder by the blow which 
had been dealt to her at night, The sockets of her eyes 
had been eaten up by the vultures. The jackals had 
bitten off considerable portions from the carcass. The 
ground was gory. And there lay dead the cow whom 
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the Hindus revered as a mother and worshipped as a 
goddess, Worse still, she was in the family way. Pahali 
earnestly desired the yround under his feet to give way 
and Mother Earth to take him back for ever into her 
dark womb. 


The village priest consulted the scriptures and 
cave the verdict that Pahali was deeply in the grip of 
satan and he could be exculpated from the sin only 
through a pilgrimage to Puri (the abode of Lord 
Jagannath) and pardon granted to him by the holy 
priests there on behalf of the Lord. Before the day was 
over, the villagers began to whisper to one another 
that Pahali had killed a cow, that he would hang her 
unbleached bone round his neck and carry with his 
teeth a straw. The Pahali Pradhan of those days thus 
came to be known as “Andharua™ or the “Dusky 
Devil.” 


The picture of the dire consequences of his in, 
as it was visualised to him by the village priest, had . 
congealed the blood in his veins. In the Inferno there 
was a giant cauldron bursting with heat and fire. Day 
and night, oil boiled and bubbled, fumed and foamed 
terribly therein. If Pahali would not be freed from sin 
in this life, he would, after death, be carried away by 
the hounds of Hell, all hefty and savage fellows with 
the muscular hairy bodies of big-sized gorillas and 
heads of wild buffaloes. The emissaries of the infernal 
rigion had blood-shot eyes and long fierce nails like 
the claws of the brown Himalayan bears. They would 
consign Fahali to the boiling cauldron for eternity. 
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After narrating the horrors of hell, the village 
priest cited the example of Doma of the neighbouring 
village who had concealed the sin of cow-slaughter 
committed by him. In course of time Doma's tongue 
became cancerous and putrid ; and dirty worms bred 
and multiplied inside his mouth. He lay suffering from 
excruciating pain. Death would have been a relief to 
him ; but it did not occur. When, in the long run ; he 
confessed his sin, he passed away ; but the passing 
was from the frying pan into the fife. 


After hearing the priest, Pahali dreamt of the 
horrors of hell for several nights. He saw the hefty 
hounds of the King of Death with bodies of gorillas and 
heads of wild buffaloes looking angrily at him, brandi- 
shing their savage claws and threatening to tear him 
to pieces. He would get up, shrieking in pain, and 
quaking with fear. On some nights the putrid, can- 
cerous tongue of Doma, the deceased milkman of the 
neighbouring village, appeared before him with its ulcers 
magnified a hundred-fold. On these nights he would 
wake up with nausea and, going down on his knees, 
pray to Lord Jagannath. 


And the ghost of the slaughtered cow had cast 
its evil shadow deeply on his life. It haunted him in his 
sleep, for many a time he dreamt that the cow lay dead 
in his courtyard,tand her calf frolicked with his deceas- 
ed Gelhi, and that his wife sat weeping and pining away 
for her lost child. The cup of his woe was filled to the brim 
when he had developed of late a neurotic fear of the 
cattie-folk, Every time he passed by the grazing field, 
it seemed to him that all the cows, bulls and bullocks 
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brandished their horns and were preparing to trample 
upon him and tear him to pieces. Sometimes he would 
stand in a defensive position raising his stick. But 
often he showed the white feather. 


Pahali soon reached the land of the Lord and 
found himself among the swarms of beggars, dwarfs and 
blind and deaf and diseased persons that crowded in 
the main street of the holy town, Puri. After staying 
there a few days, he felt somewhat relieved and refresh- 
ed. At night, he lay on the pavment at the lion's gate 
of the temple, Once a motherly looking leprous woman 
asked him “son, for how many days more will you hang 
the bone round your neck ?” Pahali showed, her seven 
of the fingers of his two hands in reply. 


After a week he shaved his head, wore a clean 
face, dipped himself in the holy waters of the sacred 
tank called Narendra, tasted a little of the Punch made 
of ghee, honey, banana. molasses and fresh cowdung 
and appeared before ‘Muktimandap'’ the Holy Dais of 
Salvation on which sat the Hindu Priests and pontiffs. 
He kissed their feet in right earnest and in all humility, 
On the previous day he had offered considerable fee to 
each of the holy priests. No small sum was expended 
on the worship offered to Lord Jagannath that very day 
on his behalf, At last he received divine pardon, which 
was showered over his head by the human agents of 
the Lord. He then feit that a heavy load was off his 
chest. He bought some of the stale remnants of the 
offering of food that had been made to the Lord at 
different hours of the day and the nights. He also pur- 
chased for his wife a ‘saree’ and for his own wear, a 
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few yards of orange-coloured cloth, an umbrella made 
of palm-leaf, a brick-coloured cane-stick and an 
yellow scarf over which were printed the names of the 
three major deities of the holy place. When he was on 
his way back home, he had with him a few annas. This 
was all the balance of the few hundred rupees he had 
collected for the expiation, partly through charity and 
mostly through mortgaging his lands to the village 
money-lender. 

Once in twilight, when darkness was slowly des- 
cending over the village and the honey-bees were having 
their last suck from the flowers of some bright blooming 
trees, Gelhi'’s mother, who looked pale and famished 
was bowing down to the basil plant standing in the 
courtyard. Pahali slowly dropped jin his own house 
and enquired from behind. “Is everything all right at 
home, oh, mother of Gelhi ? 


His wife felt surprised and shocked. Her husband 
Seemed to have dropped straight from the blue sky. 
Turning back, she smiled and blushed a bit, And then 
her face darkened and she began ‘She had no food 
for the last two days. Not a single grain of rice was left 
over in the house. Half of the lands had been sold out 
by auction for arrears of rent and possession had been 
seized of the other half and of the cattle by the village 
money-lender, who was keen on realising the loans 
advanced by him years back. A considerable portion 
of the wall of their bed-room had collapsed during the 
last untimely storm and rain.’ 


The couple fed on the stale refuse of the offer- 
ings of food made to the Lord two days ago, and slept 
soundly at night. 
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Next morning before the couple could think out 
how to collect the broken pieces of their blasted life 
and build up things anew, the leading Brahmins of the 
village visited them, congratulated Pahali on the new 
leaf that he had turned, and told the couple in clear 
and unambiguous language that the villagers would 
not take them back into the society, if Pahali did not 
give the community a dinner and the Brahmins a 
banquet. 


Pahali tried to secure employment as a cooli for 
daily wages. But nobody would give him any engage- 
ment. Everyone in the village refused to have any 
truck with a sinner whose very touch would defile one. 
The village landlord and the village money-lender 
threatened that Pahali would have to face civil 
imprisonment if he did not pay the remaining part of 
the arrears of rent and that of the loan. 


As there was delay on Pahali’s part to give 
community and the Brahmins salvation dinners as the 
last rites of exoneration from his sin, he was excom- 
municated from the society. The use of the village 
tank by him was prohibited. The village streets were 
out of bound for him, The village grocer refused to 
supply rations and the village washerman and barber 
boycotted him altogether. The premises of the village 
temple were forbidden ground for the couple. Worst 
of all, there was a threat from the community that if 
Pahali and his wife died in any part of the village, 
scavengers would remove their corpses and throw them 
to the kites, vultures and jackals. 
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Soon Pahali and his wife were evicted: from their 
ancestral house by the landlord for default of rent. 
Pahali sent away his wife to her father's house. They 
had to trudge along a good thirty miles to reach the 
place. 


One night Pahali returned to his village and 
broke into his empty house stealthily like a thief. He 
removed from the corner of the kitchen house a small 
earthen mound, dug out from underground, an earthen 
pot in which offerings were made to his forebears 
every year for generations. Carrying the pot and the 
sacred soil in his napkin, he came to the outer wall of 
his bed-room. From its middle he dismantled a small 
square-house marked by lines of shells and carved out 
seven years ago on the sixth day of the birth of his 
deceased daughter, Gelhi., The small square-house 
of shells carved on the wall was made as a mark of 
respect and appeasement to goddess Sasthi whose 
mercy was solicited by the fond parents as an armour 


, for the child against all odds in the battle of life. 


He tied up the sacred soil and the shells at one 
end of the napkin. AS he was passing through the 
courtyard, he caught sight of the tree of drum-sticks 
which supplied them vegetables all the year round, 
daily fed by the cold ashes of the hearth and the dirty 
waters of the house. Under its boughs Pahali often 
sat on moonlit nights in the company of his wife, 
enjoying quiet peace and contentment which hard, 
honest toil brings about to one. While leaving the 
premises of the house, he noticed the heaps of cow- 
dung which his wife had collected in anticipation of 
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farming in‘ the next season. He could not stay any 
longer within the house where three generations of 
his ancestors lived and died. As he departed he felt” 
that the spirits of his forebears jeered at him. When 
he reached the mango grove of the village, it seemed 
to him that hosts of fabulous monsters of the Inferno 
closed in on him from all sides emerging out of 
darkness. He shrieked in terror and fell down 
unconscious. 


When he got up, it was early morning. Wrapp- 
ing up the bundle of the earthen container and the 
handful of shells and sacred soil in the scarf which 
he had purchased from Puri, he wended his way 
towards his fields. The fields were now under another's 
possession and looked dried-up, cracked and vacant. 
He bade them good-bye with tears in eyes. Where 
would he go now ? He had no house of his own. His 
pride and prestige would not allow him to stay in his 
father-in-law’s house a day longer than what was 
necessary. He again stole away from that place... 
The city of Catcutta to which he had decided to go 
was far away. He also did not have the fare for the 
journey. He had not seen that much-talked-of place, 
either. 


He wandered about in the wood-lands, one mile 
off the village. During noon he thought of going 
up the hill on which stood a small ancient temple 
presided over by the Phallus of Lord Shiva. On the 
way, he had to pass by the shadowy meadow which 
was the resting-place of the cattle of the village. As 
he was carefully walking along the bend near the 
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resting-place he suddenly saw a black cow exactly 
like the one he had killed. He felt very much fright- 
ened, shrieked in pain and ran away at break-neck 
speed towards the hill. 


On getting up the top of the hill he rested a 
while leaning against a young ‘Sal’ tree. It seemed 
that it was not Pahali Pradhan but the ghost of his 
former self that sat on the hill-lock, He was persecuted 
by man, haunted by devils and abandoned by the 
gods. Poverty and starvation, affronts ahd anguish, 
humiliations and hallucinations had done their worst 
to wreck his life completely. He looked at the blue 
sky ; he turned his eyes towards the mouldy temple ; 
he surveyed the fields and forests, and he scanned 
the dim outlines of the distant villages. Where did 
God reside ? Did He really exist? He scrutinised all 
parts of the earth and the sky, but saw nothing. Soon 
he realised that his wife and relatives, his home and 
fields, his native land and his community all had been 
turned into a big zero within which loomed a musty 
ancient scroll full of preposterous pictures of fabulous 
monsters. Suddenly, he rolled down the hill, grunting 
like a bovine creature till his bruised lifeless body with 
its broken head rested quietly in the crevice of two 
rocks. 


Next day, some tribal women of the village who 
had gone up the hill to gather fire-wood discovered 
the dead body of Pahali. On hearning the Brahmins 
remarked that however costly the expiation might have 
been the grave sin committed by Pahali was bound to 
bring upon him retributive punishment of the exemplary 
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type. The village priest sent information to Pahali's 
wife that she should immediately come back, appease 
the community members and arrange for the obsequies 
of her husband, if she intended to evade the wrath of 
Heaven. 


She returned to the village paid to the village 
Patriarchs twenty rupees which she got from her father, 
for funeral charges and towards the expenses of a 
community feast, a sacrament without which the 
departed soul would be perpetually damned and she 
herself would have olive as an outcast till the end 
of her life. She pleaded fervently before the village 
patriarchs that the remains of the dead body of her 
husband be cremated. Ready money did the trick and 
within two hours Pahali's earthly remains were Ccreéma- 
ted. The houseless was housed at last in God's 
acre. * 


* Translated by Sri Kirtan Bihari Patnaik, M.A, from the orignial 
short story entitied “Andharva” by Srl Satchi Rout Roy. 
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' THE LITTLE FINGER 


It was day-break. The moonlight that still 
shimmered among the green leaves of thorny bushes 
looked pallid. On the lofty thatch of a cottage of 
the Muslim colony the chanticleer crowed smartly 
‘Cock-a.doodle-doo’, Intoxicated with the smell of 
the wet soi! after the first summer rains that had 
poured out at night, the cricket chirped a merry note 
from among the shrubs. 


Maguni Khan was on his way to the fields, 
though it was still dark. He had determined not to 
let off the opportunity of ploughing the bleak, sun- 
baked soil of his fields just after the first April show- 
ers. He broke a small branch from a Kaniar tree. 
Cutting it to size with his betel -nuf-cutter which he 
always carried with him in a pouch, he made a stick. 
Poking smartly with the stick his two bullocks that 
‘dragged along the plough to the fields, he burst out 
into singing a popular ballad. His merry song kept ' 
on vibrating in the still atmosphere of the early 
morning, and silenced for a while the song-birds that 
twittered in the mango tope. After singing he broke 
a twig froma Neem tree and moved on brushing his 
teeth with it. 


Beneath the huge banyan tree that stood in front 
of him like a big mound of darkness sat a Goddess, 
‘Bauti', the presiding deity of the village, according to 
the Hindus. Ata littie distance from it, there was 
the crematian ground where the tongues of a funeral 
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pyre still flickered. Though Maguni Khan did not 
subscribe to the Hindu superstitions, a creepy sensa- 
tion passed through his frame, as he approached the 
shady banyan tree nearer and nearer. The road lay 
dim and desolate ; no creature was abroad ; and deep 
solitude prevailed everywhere. 


Fear of the unknown nocturnal spirits said to 
be in the habit of vanishing into the thin air at early 
dawn seized his heart. To pull himself up he caught 
hold of the tail of one of the bullocks tightly. 


Just at that time he saw behind the two dark, 
closely-set and matted overgrowth of the banyan tree, 
two shadowy figures holding counsel together. He 
shivered in fear ; perspiration came out from all parts 
of his body ; and his throat got parched up. 


The shadcwy figures began to talk in whispers, 
Maguni Khan now felt curious to overhear the 


mysterious conversation of the supposed supernatural 
beings. 


‘Has he agreed to offer the little finger of his 
left hand ?’ inquired the first. 


‘Yes, he has,’ replied the second. 


‘What’s the price he charges for it ?’ rejoined 
the first figure. 


‘A thousand rupees,’ stated the second. 


‘The fellow is himself not worth the amount, not 
to speak of one of the little fingers,” murmured the 
first. 
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‘You know he is a hard nut to crack,’ remarked 
the second. - 


‘All right ! Give him this one hundred rupees in 
advance, and tell him that the balance will be paid 
sometime before the event. As for yourself, you will 
have your reward in time.’ With these words, the first 
left and vanished into the dark mango tope. 


The second counted the money, and departed 
following the route that lay through the cremation 
ground. 


Maguni Khan had now no doubt that spirits ate 
human fiesh and that the little finger of the left hand 
of a human being was a dainty food for them. Who 
were the two figures ? W ere they the agents of Satan 
who were out to procure human fingers to prepare 
‘Kabab’ for their redoubtable master, Suddenly he 
remembered that the voice of the first figure, who 
Seemed to be taller and dominating, resembled that of 
the Zamindar of the area. He was familiar with the 
‘gruff voice of that incarnation of tyranny who had 
once confined him in a small dark cell filled with 
pepperyish gas for default of payment of rent. But 
though the Zamindar was wicked to the bone, he was 
never known to have eaten human flesh. Maguni 
Khan felt puzzled and mystified as he thought over 
the matter. He cancelled his programme for the 
morning and returned home with the plough and 
bullocks. Without wasting time he consulted the 
witch-physician of the village who gave him a talisman 
to be tied to the right arm with horse hair as a protec- 
tion of the evil influences of the spirits. 
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On the following day, a mammoth crowd 
assembled in the village meadow in the afternoon to 
hear the address of an eminent leader of the ‘Kishans’ 
who had come from the city. Maguni Khan had come 
to the meeting earlier and taken his seat near the dais 
so that he might not miss any part of the speech. 
Soon a khadi-clad, puritanic-looking firebrand youth 
arrived in the midst of loud cheers. Making obeisance 
to the multitude several times, he started his 
address: 


“Friends, Comrades and Countrymen. the peasa- 
ntry and the workers form the backbone of the nation. 
They have cleared forests, hewn rocks, tilled the soil, 
built up roads, erected temples, set up factories, 
floated ships, flown aeroplanes, grown crops, tended 
cattle, invented machines, and manufactured articles, 
working by the sweat of their brow down the centuries, 
But what is their fate after ages of persistent toil ? 
Everywhere they; are steeped in poverty, squalor and 
ignorance, Everywhere they are looked down upon. 
Why this honest, innocent and hardworking section 
of God's good men suffer from such a hard lot ? 
It’s because of the exploitations of the capitalists, 
Rajahs, Zamindars and other persons of vested intere- 


sts who have been sucking their blood like vampires 
and who fatten at ease at the expense of the farmers 


and labourers. ( Here the youth from the city was 
applauded by some of the members of the crowd who 
shouted, ‘Hear ! Hear ?’ ) 


“Unless the peasants unite and resort to direct 
action, their human rights will be denied to them for 
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ever, and the attainment of the EI! Dorado will be 
delayed ad infinitum. 


“If all of you solemnly promise to follow me 
through thick and thin, I will lead you, Comrades, to 
the promised Land. And listen Brothers ! Once 
this Proletariat Raj is established, the country 
will flow with milk and honey and the multitude will 
live in peace and plenty, health and happiness, light 
and love. People will then eat buttered loaf instead 
of bread and drink milk instead of water and wash their 
faces with nothing less than honey ---etc-+-etc- etc." 


‘We'll unite | We'll fight like one man to pull 


down the exploiters from their high pedestals 1’” shouted 
the angry crowd. 


‘All right i Tomorrow we?l! lead a procession of 
the kishans two miles long to proclaim to the world our 
grievances and our organised might and expose in public 
the meanness and tyranny of those who have exploited 
you and reduced you to beggary. Some volunteers 
are required for the purpose, Those who are willing 
may put down their signatures or thumb impressions 
on the paper which these friends will carry to you just 
now’. With these words. the youth from the city sat 
down. There was a loud murmur among the multitude 


indicating a fall in the temperature of high tension 
and deep excitement. 


Just at this time, the village priest rose and 
began, “Brothers, | carry a mandate from Mother 
Bauti, the presiding deity of our village. The Divine 
Mother appeared before me in dream and charged me 
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with the mission of imparting to you all her message.” 
Some from among the audience at once demanded, 
‘Do please tell us, what the Mother wants us to do’, 

The priest resumed his speech, “By tradition we 
are wedded to the ideals of peace, non-violence, 
service and sacrifice. Every leaf that falls from a tree, 
every plume that drops from the feather of a bird, 
every sigh that escapes our nose,is caused by God. 
To organise the people, to ensure their safety and 
security and to lead them to the path of progress, God 
has sent as his governors, the Rajahs, the Zamindars, 
the priests and the landlords. If we revolt against 
the sacred order decreed by God, resort to violent 
action and do harm to the Deputies of God, the sky 
will fall and the earth will be rent into two and all 
living beings will perish. Mother Bauti has also 
warned us that it we organise any demonstration or 
go out of the way, she will send flood, famine and 
epidemic to ravage the villages.’ . 


‘It's false | It's all bunkum } cried some persons 
from the crowd. I 


“No, no brothers {| am the custodian of your 
spiritual interests. Day and night, ! pray to the 
benevolent goddess for your safety and prosperity and 
welfare of your family and children for the welfare of 
your family and children. 


Mother Bauti is already angry with you all for 
your having harboured evil thoughts against her 
devotee, the Zamindar Saheb. To appease her and 
to save you all from the evil consequences of her 
wrath, ! will now and here sacrifice a limb of my body, 
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shed some blood of mine.” With these words he 
brought out a bright sharp knife, exhibited it to the crowd 
and, then, cut off the little finger of his left hand, 
Thereafter he held aloft the severed finger and raised 
its bleeding stump, chanting hymns and asking the 
crowd to bow to Mother Bauti. All bowed down 
automatically in deep reverence. 


For a while, there was absolute silence. When 
the multitude raised thelr heads, some shouted angrily 
“Beat that chap from the city black and blue. Every 
time an honest-looking fellow of the towns comes with 
a novel fashion or fetish to us, he has a maliciously 
evil design. We will first set right the urban folk who 
swindle and hoodwink us daily.” With these words 
they rushed towards the youth from the city. But he 
had taken to his heels. 


The angry crowd roared like thunder and chased 
the leader and some of his followers who had invited 
him to the village. After a while, they greeted on the 
way the Zamindar who was riding towards the spot 
where the meeting was held. He got down, bowed to 
the muititude politely and began . 


“I! am the first and foremost servant of my tenants. 
If they want anything they may simply give a 
hint and I will carry out their wishes. Let go that 
raw, inexperienced and wayward youth from the city, 
Ours is the land of Budha and Mahatma Gandhi who 
have set up ideals of ‘Forgive and Forget’ and ‘Return 
love for hatred’ to be followed by us. {It is lucky that 
Mother Bauti has saved us all from the great calamity 
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that was imminent. (| will set up a temple for her. And 
I have decided that we will hold a Harihat in front of 
her sacred seat for three days during which your 
humble servant will have the pleasure to serve sweets 
to you all.” He finished his speech with a low bow: 
The villagers stood looking at him with feelings of 
pride, gratitude and veneration. 


But Maguni Khan felt bewildered. The more he 
thought of the episode of the trade in littie fingers, 
the more was he mystified. Ali his instincts, intelli- 
gence and information failed to distinguish the chaff 
from he grain. ** 


* Translated by Sri Kirtan Bihar! Patnaik, M: A. form the original 
Cilys short story by Sri Satchi Rautroy entitled “Keni Anguthi’* (1936) 
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THE CLAY TAJ, 


Before the glamour of the honey-moon passed 
off, Amina secured ‘Tal/ak’ (divorce) from her husband, 
and left for her father's place with all her belongings. 
As the cart by which she travelled drew near the place 
of her birth, she felt rather uncomfortable. 


“Marriage, though _it be for a month or two, 
makes such difference in the life of a woman" thought 
she within herself. ‘“‘Her father would now treat her 
as a guest. Her relatives would regard her asa 
visitor, The neighbours would look upon her as an 
allen. And society would consider her as a sort of 
blacksheep". But one conviction consoled her in the 
midst of such gloomy meditations. It was her faith in 
her newly won freedom to make or mar her life, as she 
pleased. 


As the wheels of the cart rattled on in the 
village street and the bells of the two bullocks drawing 
the vehicle kept on tinkling all felt curious to know 
who was the passenger. Ladies craned out their 
necks through the windows, and gentlemen stirred out 
from their homes on different pleas. Madan Khatai, 
the stone-cutter and the next-door neighbour of Amina, 
left off his lunch, and came out to see if anybody had 
called at his place. 


When the cart stopped at the doojs of her 
father's house, Amina got down, and made oteisance 
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to her father who was at work, squalling on the 
verandah. He could at once comprehend what had 
brought his daughter back home. However, he asked 
the cartman to carry the luggage inside and take the 
fare from him. To escape the searching looks of 
several prying neighbours, Amina moved away with 
hurrying feet. But before she disappeared into the 
house, she cast a side-long look at Madan and greeted 
him in a low but audible voice with a warm “Salama- 
lakum, Eider Brother !'’ He simply smiled at her in a 
sheepish manner. And Dilir Khan, Amina's father, 
went on cutting ‘Kendu’ leaves to size to make ‘Bidis' 
{indigenous cigarettes). 


Amina'’s return home two months after her 
marriage gave rise to a spate of speculations among 
the curious village folk. The more they failed to draw 
out the old Dilir Khan, the greater became their curio- 
sity. Every neighbour that passed by Khan's house 
halted a little and looked at the old man with enquiring 
eyes. The village urchins intentionally let their hoops 
fall near Khan's house with the hope of getting a 
glimpse of Amina through the window. Some young 
cousins had brought a few old tennis balls from 
Cuttack which they had visited recently to witness 
Tajia. They would deliberately kick the balls high in 
the direction of Khan's house, so that the balls might 
drop in the inner courtyard giving them an opportunity 
to look in on sister Amina. A fow women also 
attempted to pay her a courtesy call, But the old Khan 
tactfully dodged all the tricky moves of the prying 
neighbours to fish out facts about his private life. 
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Only the scissors with which he kept on cutting ‘Kendu’ 
leaves to size to make ‘Bidis’ sometimes betrayed the 
silent grief of his heart. 


A great change had come over Amina since she 
had come of age. During her adolescence, she was a 
loving, jubilant, active and spirited girl, The iron 
curtain within which she lived screened off on attain=- 
ing womanhood, made her sullen, moody and 
disgruntied. The restrictions to which she was then 
subjected cramped her ample spirits. She lost her 
jollity, and her vigorous zest for living sustained a 
rude set-back. A morbid animozsity against all and 
sundry developed in her. Marrlage, Instead of equating 
all pessimistic and antisocial upsurge in her mind only 
provided a sudden, unpremeditated change from the 
frying pan into the fire. She wriggled out ot it in great 
agony and horror. Now she felt baffled, irritated, 
suspicious and uncompromising In her attitude towards 
men and things. She flared up at the slightest pro- 
vocation and languished in secret and silent remorse 
afterwards. She found fault with everybody and every 
thing. She bossed over her younger sister in a rude, 
uncharitable manner, and sobbed violentiy the next 
moment, clasping her to her “bosom. She went on 
tinkering with the household affairs of her father, 
much to her own regret and not a little to the discom- 
fiture of the old man. 

One day, Madan's goat trespassed into their 
garden and pruned bald a few luxuriant p:ants. Madan 
was absent. Amina, who was all fire and fury at 
this, castigated Gurubari, v.adan’s wife, with many 
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unkind words. ‘You are not only a useless house- 
wife but also an evil witch born to malign people with 
your accursed spell', remarked Amina. Gurubari burst 
out into tears and kept on sobbing in a wounded 
manner till her husband came back. She reported the 
incident to Madan and added, “As long as that 
hysteric lady with horns Is allowed to stay on in the 
village, there will be no peace between neighbour and 
neighbour. 


Soon many village women associated themselves 
with the sentiments expressed by Gurubarl. Because, 
all of them came to experience in course of time some 
of the venomous wrath with which Amina's mind was 
full against the world at large. One afternoon, Madan 
met Dilir Khan and made his humbie submissions in a 
deferential manner, “What has come over Amina 
these days, uncle? You are probably aware of the 
growing hostility of our neighbours against her. Why 
don't you talk the matter over with her and bring her 
round ?" 


Before he spoke further, Amina bawled out from 
behind the doors. ‘Drive that cowardly man out of 
the premises of our house, father i That effiminate 
youth and hen-pecked husband must remember that 
I can murder him and his accursed wife sing!le-hand 
any time | like.” 


Madan was taken aback by such gratuitous 
insult But he felt more sorry than offended. Without 
a word, he left the place. And Dilir Khan applied 
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himself heart and soul to cutting ‘Kendu' leaves to 
size, as if nothing had happened. 


That night Madan iay alone an a ‘mat in the 
courtyard, brooding over the afternoon's incident. 
From the azure sky the autumnal moon shone down 
on him, filling his mind with longings for the lost oppor- 
tunities of his life. Like the dead rising from the 
grave, the ghosts of the fond desires of his youth 
burled in the unconscious of his mind appeared on the 
screen of the conscious, one by one. Soon the dead 
past became alive and the stage was crowded with 
vivid colourful scenes lived through in the days gone 
by. He saw two bounding kids, a boy and a girl, 
roaming at large during the hot noon in the neighbou- 
ring wood-lands, plucking flowers in great joy. In the 
morning the two played at keeping house on the dusty 
road by the side of which they built castles of sand. 
They chased the poultry back home in the twilight. 
In the evening both sat huddled together by the side of 


, a grey haired old man having a milk-white beard and 


listened with rapt attention to tales of adventures of 
the nomadic tribes of the Middle East which crossed 
the ocean of sands by the ships of the desert, Before 
the night advanced they dined together either at the 
place of the girl or that of the boy, though inter-religious 
dining was a taboo in those days. And after meals 
they dropped off to sleep together. And in the 
morning they would wonder how they came to be 
separated from each others company at night. 


After a few years, which seemed to them like a 
few moments, so deeply absorbed they were In the joys 
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of life, the girl was no more to be seen abroad. She 
seemed to have been lost to the open light, the bracing 
alr, the free movements and the wide prospect of the 
outdoor life The boy looked out for her everywhere 
and made engquirles about her whereabouts of every 
person he met. Everybody simply smiled at him in 
reply. However, the father of the girl informed him 
of her thus : ‘Look here, my boy. Amina Is now a 
full-blown woman who has got to live constantly under 
‘Borkha’. She cannot now go out and play with you 
as she used to do. You should also not seek her 
company any more, Any attempt on your part to 
contact her will cause irrepairable loss of prestige to 
her. As you love her like her elder brother, you will 
not, | know, do any such thing as would mar her 
future. Let us not talk of her any more. Come on, 
there's a good boy.” 


The boy of course could not make out what it 
was all about. He felt sorry «to have been severed from 
her side In such rude, sudden and queer fashion. But - 
as the very idea of any sort of harm to his beloved filled 
him with horror, he scruplously kept away. Luckily the 
girl's father secured for him the job of an apprentice 
under an old expert mason who worked in a big quarry 
near the village. 


The enforced separation brought the two souls 
closer to each other. The tinkling sound of the 
bangles of her hands behind the wall of her house 
filled him with excitement and expectation. When the 
boy coughed or sneezed In his house, the echoes 
vibrated In the heart of the girl and made her restless. 
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Both dreamtjthat if they could somehow become invisi- 
_ ble like a gente, they would be, happy again in each 
other’s company without being disturbed by the for- 
bidding frown of the society. Sometimes, their eyes 
met when both happened to be standing at the 
backdoor of their respective houses without anybody 
being present near by. Then both would flush and 
smile and look down half in jest and half in earnest. 
On festive occasions when she came out in ‘Borkha’, 
he saw only a black moving shadow, repulsive both to 
the eyes and the mind. Like a blind man learning to 
find his way through groping and to tell one thing 
from another through the touch or the smel! and the 
sound, they could in course of time learn to fee! each 
other's’ presence and pulse by studying the unseen- 
movements and the half audib!e sounds. 


After about two years, the house of the girl one 
day wore the bright, colourful and joyous appearance 
of festivity, The smell of ‘Biriani’ hot in the oven was 
' wafted outside by the breeze and tempted the passers- 
by. A dark-complexioned bearded young man dressed 
in gay ceremonial robes came riding in a bullock-cart, 
accompanied by Maulavis, pleaders, witnesses, god- 
fathers, and other friends and relatives. Two pleaders 
followed by two witnesses got into the inner apartment 
of the girl's house, They presented her with a gold 
necklace on behalf of the groom, and asked her three 
times if she was agreeable to the marriage. Before 
she could understand what it was all about, the 
matrimonial agents and executives assumed that she 
was a willing party to it, So they dropped on her 
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opened-out wavering palm the earnest money of ten 
one-rupee coins that slipped down into a plate below 
with jingling sounds. Next, they enquired of the 
groom whether they had his consent to the transaction. 
When he replied in the affirmative, all laughed out 
of fun. Then the ‘Kazi’ hastened through the other 
formalities. Soon the village rang with loud chanting 
of ‘Sukran’,.. After the wedding ‘Rukhnomai' started. 
The bride and the groom were taken into a solitary 
ante-chamber to see each other’s face reflected on a 
mirror. The image of the dark-bearded visage of the 
groom towering above the bright round face of the 
bride on the transparent surface of the looking-glass 
presented the sight of a mass of black clouds threaten 
‘to eclipse the radiant moon of the smoky nocturnal 
sky, 

In time, the groom and the bride were given a 
hearty send-off. Before departure, the girl peeped out 
of her veils to take leave of her dear and near ones. 
She saw the playmate of her childhood standing{forlorn 
and deserted in the midst of thefgay crowds of the 
marriage-party. Thereupon, she burst out into loud 
sobbing ; and tears streamed down her face in pro- 
fusion. Like a wild animal suddenly stricken with the 
hunter’s arrow, the boy writhed in pain retired to a 
hiding place to lick its wound backto health, 


But the trial and the travail grew more intense 
day by day to drown his grief through some profound, 
overwhelming experience. He married within a fortnight 
a lovely maiden of the neighbouring village. But his 
mind often strayed away from his newly chosen mate; 
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And on lonely moments he preferred to luxuriate in 
recalling to mind the pleasant experience of having 
` loved and been loved at the dawn of youth, when the 
heart was warm and the earth seemed to be like 
heaven. 


While ruminating over the above incidents of his 
early life, Madan had fallen into a sort of coma. His 
mind had been in a state of twilight between the con- 
sclous and the sub-conscious. Suddenly be became 
aware of somebody standing in the garden of his 
neighbour and looking down upon him over the fence. 
A creepy sensation ran through his frame and he 
shivered a bit. Lifting slowly his head sidewlse, he 
attempted to steal a glance over the unknown figure 
that seemed to be spying on him. To his surprise, he 
found that it was Amina who stood with a pale, woe- 
begone face and seemed to be lost in thoughts. 


“What’s the matter, Amina ?”’ he enquired in a 
soft, gentle manner. She startled, Her eyes and his 
met once in the moonlight. Then she vanished into 
the house like a cold, dark shadow. Madan could not 
make out what was her intention, For a while the 
question, occured to his mind : Did she want to carry 


into execution her threat of murdering him and his 
wife ? 


Next moment Amina yelled out in pain and horror 
inside her house. After that, there followed the 
thudding sound of a fall of a human being on the 
ground. Next, came an enquiry, evidently from Dilir 
Khan, “What has happened, my Mother, my life ?”’ 
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Soon light flashed in Khan’s house, and the old man 
asked his younger daughter in great anxiety and. 
concern to get quickly a hand-fan and a glass of 
water, For a while, there was silence punctuated by 
hissing sounds. Madan felt restless to know what it 
was all about. But how could he tresspass on the 
privacy of their house at a time when the night had 
far advanced. 


Before long, Dilir Khan shouted from his back- 
door, “Madan, Madan | would you kindly run to the 
Hakim and call him in on my behalf ? Amina has taken 
seriously jill.” Medan got up atonce, waked up his 
wife who was lying in the bedroom and left, saying to 
her, “Don't worry, my dear, I will be back within half 
an hour”. 


When the Hakim visited Khan’s place and 
examined Amina, he found that everything was at an 
end with her. Her heart had failed ; the pulsation had 
ceased, the body had become cold and rigid, the 
tongue had come out a little ; and the eyes had been 
opened in an upturned fashion. The Hakim declared 
gravely that she was beyond recovery. Dilir Khan 
and his younger daughter burst out into a loud cry. 
And Madan stood on like a statue, stupefied with grief, 
The physician slipped away with a grave face. In the 
morning when the burial was being arranged, Gurubari, 
Madan’s wife, remarked with a sigh,— The poor woman 
seemed to have been completely out .of her mind 
towards the last, because of the shadow of her 
premature doom. But Madan replied in an absent 
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minded manner. “Don't speak ill of the dead, my dear. 
She has gone to the land of perpetual peace, leaving 
us In suffering in this vale of tears.” 


The obsequies commenced in an atmosphere 
of sorrow and solemnity. Amina’s corpse was laid on 
the ground with head placed towards the west. Then 
it was washed in the midst of chanting of hymns. 
Next, the dead body was put inside the coffin and 
covered with a new winding Sheet. The coffin was 
carried to the mosque at the gate of which the Maulavi 
prayed to ‘Khoda' for the peace of the soul of the 
departed, After that, the friends and relatives carried 
the dead body to the graveyard. The funeral rhyme 
Khna Ala! Khayar echoed and reechoed in the 
village streets, as they moved on with slow and heavy 
steps. On the burla! ground the Beldars dug a deep 
long trench. The coffin was placed inside it. In the 
midst of the loud chanting of the last prayer-cum- 
farewell hymns the ditch was filled up with earth. 
, Amina was thus consigned back to the dust from 
which she had sprung up. 


Once in childhood, she had enquired of her 
beloved playmate, ‘‘Well, brother, would you care to 
raise a decent tomb over my grave when | die ?” “I will 
do so at all events . was the piedge which Madan had 
given her by way of reply. This unredeemed pledge 
now haunted his mind day and night, One day, he met 
Dilir Khan and sought his permission to erect the 
promised tomb over Amina’s grave. The old man 
heaved a deep slgh and sald, Do as you like, ! wll! no 
more stand In the way. So saying, he resumed cutting 
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‘Kendu’? leaves to size with scissors with greater speed 
and vigour. 


From next day, Madan started the work of setting 
up a memorial of stone and clay over Amina's grave. 
He constructed it step by step every afternoon on his 
way back from the quarry. When the work was 
complete, he put a huge wreath of flowers on that 
humble monument raised to the departed memory of 
his beloved playmate. The crude memorial did not 
have marbles and shining stones to Sparkle brilliantly 
in the moonlight. Nor did it reflect the wonderful 
artistry of the wizard architects of mighty empire. The 
builder was not an ambitious monarch who could 
command men, money and resources from far and 
wide at the mere wish. Ali the same, the homely 
sepulchre of mud and stone flashed back the beauty 
of devoted love that is more sublime and the grandeur 
of tragic martyrdom that is more solemn than the 
uncommon magnificence of the common love and 
tragedy associated with the Taj Mahal.** 


eee i i 
* Translated by Sri Kirtan Bihar! Patnaik, M: A. from an Oriya 
short story by Srl Sachi Raut Roy entitled “Matir Taj" (1942) 
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THE PRINCE 


The Princess lived imprisoned In a solitary tower 
faf away in a savage forest. The royal astrologer 
had predicted that she would bring untold sufferings 
to her parents. So she was interned by royal! decree 
in a well-fortified castle far away from human 
habitation. 


Her ample spirit was ‘cribbed’ and cabined in the 
dark tower under the iron curtain of unceasing watch 
and vigilance. The huge gate over which was mounted 
a life-sized lion of marble was guarded day and 
night by hosts of fierce sentinels armed with deadly 
weapons. Pahada Singh, who had sharp, glowing eyes 
like those of a prowling tiger, commanded the patrol. 
The king had threatened that if any outsider would 
ever break into the castle to meet the princess the 
entire regiment of royal guards would be annihilated, 
So the sentinels were always on the alert. 


At night the savage forest turned fearful with 
the menacing cries of the hungry wild beasts, During 
day time, there was corriding boredom. The guards 
were absolutely apathetic towards the princess, as 
they looked upon her as the evil genius of all the 
troubles. Days passed into weeks; weeks into months; 
and months into years. The cycle of changing 
seasons brought about different pageants of colourful 
scenes in the forest. The Princess languished under 
terrible loneliness. At different hours of the livelong 
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day she would lean over the casement of her solitary 
apartment up In the tower and look out for her knight 
to come riding on a huge steed and carry her away 
into a land of love, romance and beauty. 


One day the young Prince of Abanti came there 
in course of a hunting expedition, entered secretly 
Into the orchard behind the tower. He saw the lovely 
face of the lonely princess supported on her red palms 
over the casement of her lofty tower. He looked at 
her fixedly and found that she seemed to welcome his 
presence. Each blushed and smiled at each other. 
The Princess then scribbled a few words on a piece of 
papyrus with her golden hair-pin the tip of which was 
smeared with the collyrium of her tear-dfenched 
eyes. She kissed it and threw It down. The Prince 
picked it up, glanced over the contents and in the 
twinkling of an eye, armed himself for the fight. 


He concealed himself in a hide-out at a little 
distance from the main gate and shot forth in rapid 
succession two arrows from his mighty bow into the 
fiery eyes of Pahada Singh. The veteran guard fell 
down on the ground, In acute palin, but did not forget 
to blow the horn as signal of danger. Soon there 
followed a hue and cry, and the sentinels rushed in 
different directions with their swords and lances. The 
strategy of warfare that the prince followed was 
‘hit and run’. He succeeded in killing the majority 
of sentinels. But towards the last, he stood the risk 
of being shot to death, A wounded guard lying on 
the ground lifted up his bow and arrow, and took an 
aim at the Prince from behind. Just at that time the 
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aide.de-camp of the Prince who had lost touch with 
him so Jong, came on the scene and killed the 
wounded soldier before he shot at the Prince. Then 
both combined to put to rout the handful of remaining 
guards. The Prince broke into the castle and rode 
away with the Princess. 


With this, the play staged by the village opera 
party came to an end. The open air auditorium 
before the village temple illuminated by several gas 
and petromax lights rang with the applauding crowd 
in the stillness of the midnight. During the fight 
which was partly narrated and pattly demonstrated by 
different actors, the feelings of the simple villagers 
swayed with every fluctuation in the fortune of the 
Prince. But when the hero came out triumphant in 
the end, they were overwhelmed with joy. They 
forgot for the time being that the Prince was no other 
than Nakula, the servant of the miserly money-lender of 
the village. The stall stature, the strongly built body, the 
heroic gait, the romantic expression, the shining robes 
and the glittering crown of the young stalwart made 
a lasting impression on the mlind of the spectators. 
From that night Nakula came to be called, 
‘The Prince.’ 


On the following day, Nakula was on his way 
back from the flelds to his master's place. It was the 
noon of mid April, when the fiery glint of the 
scorching Sun tortured the unfortunate travellers who 
were abroad. Stick in hand, the plough astride on 
his back, his dirty napkin wrapped up over his skull, 
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and sweating profusely, he trudged his weary ways 
‘Hail, Oh Prince', shouted Manika, the flower of the 
village slum, as she accosted him on her way to the 
fields to which she carried meal for her father. 
Nakula loved the simple, sportive maiden, and the 
address pleased him a good deal. But it was no time 
for love-making. So, he simply smiled back and went 
his way, 


Nakula's father had borrowed at different times. 
small sums of money from the money-lender of the 
place where the young man worked. Within a year 
the interest had mounted up and was double the 
capital amount of the loan. [It was beyond the means 
of Nakul's father to pay up the debt. So he had to 
enter into a contract to the effect that his son would 
work at the money-lender’s house for three years in 
return for bare maintenance. This is how Nakula had 
to leave home and work in another village. 


The usurer was a hardtask-master, Nakuia 
had to drudge day and night like a condemned galley- 
slave. When be slackened, the money-lender abused 
him in filthy language, The provisions for 
maintenance which was allowed to Nakula consisted 
of two bare meals a day and three bare loin-cloths a 
year. Nakula's youthful spirit sometimes revolted 
against the soul-killing bondage. But he knew that 
if he ran away, he had his father would be thrown 
into prison for civil debt by the vindictive money-lender,. 
He tried to make the best of a bad situation, At 
night, when he was off duty, he attended the 
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rehearsals held by the village opera party to forget 
the misery of his wretched existence, 


On another day, while Nakula was having a dip 
in the village tank during noon, Manika came there to 
take drinking water. Finding no one about, she 
playfully began, “Where's your lovely princess, 
Prince ?” 


Ive none ! would you be my princess Manika ?” 


Manika blushed deeply at Nakula’s straightforward 
reply. She looked this side and that in hesitation. 
Then she put in = 


“You have to fight against the awful Sepoys to 
win my hands.” 


As a villager came upon the scene just at this 
time, she walked away as though nothing has 
happened. She glided home gently like a homing 
duck holding one pitcher by her arm while the other 
one rested on her head. 


X X X XxX 


Nakula is down with fever. He has not stepped 
out on his room for the last few days. Manika who 
had not seen the Prince was wondering what had 
happened to him. 


The fever abated after three days. But it was 
succeeded by irruptions of smali-pox that appeared on 
his body here and there. Soon the irruptions 
multiplied and he feit that he was being stung by 
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hundreds of poisonous Scorpions. The money-lender 
and his wife were seized with panic, They dreaded 
most the goddess of small-pox whom they had to 
appease by offering various inducements. Looking 
after Nakula with unusual care was one of the religious 
duties. But the money-lender's wife who had to do 
all the odd chores of the household since his iliness 
did not relish the additional burden of nursing a mere 
servant. She therefore, persuaded the patient to 
return to his own village. The money-lender also 
expressed the opinion that Nakula needed parental 
care at that critical juncture. His fellows of the opera 
party made themselves scarce. And the appreciating 
villagers began to deprecate him. 


As Nakula ‘lay groaning under acute pain, he 
was reminded of his poor parents. They had built 
up high hopes on him. {If he died, his untimely death 
would certainly bring them nearer to the grave. 
Suddenly it dawned upon him that it would be far 
happier to die at home with the benignant eyes of his 
loving parents on him than to struggle in a hectic 
manner to survive in an alien place in the midst of 
apathetic souls. He rose and took up a staff for his 
support. Calling forth the last ounce of his strength 
and courage, he set out for the place of his birth, 
tottering on his unsteady feet. 


He took a route long abandoned by men, but 
much frequented by cattle. Soon, he felt exhausted, , 
sat down In the shade of a tree and fell into a swoon. 
When he opened his eyes he found Manika standing 
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before him and urging him to go to their poor cottage 
where she and her parents would do their best to 
nurse him back to health. 


His pale face beamed with a faint smile for a 
while. Then two drops of warm tears rolled down 
his swollen face. He said in a feeble voice, “The 
Prince has to fight off the deadly sepoys—this time 
the sentinels of death—to get admittance into your 
castle, Princess". Saying this, he fell unconsciouS$ 
again. 


Manika burst out into tears and sat down by his 
side. She put her hands close to his nose to feel if 
he were breathing. She felt like clasping the prince 
to her bosom tightly so that death might not easily 
snatch him away from her side, But that would have 
hastened his death, She was for sometimes at a loss 
as so what to do. Suddenly she rose and ran back 
home to call her parents to his rescue. But they 
were away. And there was none upon whom she 
could count for helping her out of that tragic 
distress. 


Crazy with despair and frustration, she hastened 
back to the spot. But to her grief and horror, she 
found that the Prince had perished and that a few 
Crows were seriously at work to pull the sockets out 
of his eyes. 


And thus passed away the Prince in tragic 
circumstances, In the blinding light of the reason 
and the commonsense of the work-a-day world the 
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multitude, which had loudly applauded his fictitious 
role flashed across the night by poetic faith, had failed 
to appreciate the far more real and thrilling but futile 
combat that he had staged against the sentinels of 
death in the drama of his career to win the hands of 
the princess of the land of everyday life. 


Manika remained standing there for sometime 
motionless and speechless. The image of the Prince 
in his royal splendour vanished before her eyes like a 
fading opera that looked so unreal at day-break, x 


#* Translated by € ri Kirtan Bihari Patnaik, M.A, from the origina! 
Oriya short story by Sri Satchi Raut Ray ertitled “Rajapua™ (1941). 
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PROXY 


One evening the usual recreation of the Oriya 
coolies had taken a very brisk turn in their club-cum- 
residence in a small, narrow tin-shed standing in a 
dark by-lane in the Burrabazar area of Calcutta. Four 
tall walls of brick thatched with bamboo poles anda 
few sheets of tin, this was the resort of the day 
labourers. As high as the top of one's bent on the 
wall to the rear there was a big hole. The inmates 
called this odd void the window of their residence. A 
piece of bare sack-cloth stitched to a small bamboo 
stick lay dangling over the hole. {tn winter nights 
when it was bitter cold the void was sealed off with 
that sack-cloth nailed to the wall on all sides. 


Hosts of small-sized bats took shelter on the 
ceiling of the dark, dingy shed. The floor of the 
room was littered with pieces of small sooty films; 
and it had, besides, a thick matting of the dried-up 
execrations of the ugly bats. Across the western 
wall was fitted lengthwise a big bamboo pole which 
served as a hanger-on. On it lay piled up in a 
disorderly fashion dirty shirts and shorts, old napkins 
and jackets, coarse cloths and wrappers. For furniture 
the coolies had cheap tin trunks, suitcases and boxes 
made of thin slips of bamboo. Two small! wooden 
chests were also there. And the black surface of 
these wooden chests was besmirched with odd marks 
of liquid lime impressed in a careless manner by the 
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absent-minded inmates as they daily rubbed their 
soiled fingers on the chests while preparing ‘pan’. 


At night in that dark, damp room slept the weary 
labourers on torn stinking mats, resting their heads 
on bundles of rags used as pillows. In the morning 
all went their own way. During day-time every one of 
them pinched, according to individual convenience, a 
few minutes off duty hours to dine on greasy meals 
in the cheap hotel mainted by a Brahmin of their native 
place. 


Al! of them were coolies in the employment of 
the Corporation of the City. Repairing the road was 
their job. They would enclose a damaged road by 
putting up hutfdles at both ends. Hanging red lanterns 
as signals of danger, they would, then, put up tin 
plates on which were written “Road Closed for Repair”. 
This done, every one wouid attend to the task assigned 
to him. Some would pour out liquid tars on the road, 
some would dig up with hoe and spade stones from 
road side ; and Some would draw rollers to level! the 
concrete, shouting their battie-cry. 


Ho Le Sa i Ho Le Sa! 


Every weak-end they received as wages of their 
hard work paltry sums. But they celebrated the event 
in the evening by singing devotional songs punctuated 
by smoking of Ganja. When the night was far 
advanced, they fell asleep in odd postures overpowered 
by the soperitic effect of the narcotic. In day time 
this groun of labourers looked almost alike. But at 
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night the dreams that sometimes marred their usual 
sound sleep revealed the differing background of the 
battie of their life. Some dreamt of an old mother 
pining in a half-dilapidated cottage in a far-off hamlet 
for her only son who was torn away from her side by 
the inexorable facts of the acute problem of living of 
the toiling masses. Some saw in dream the vision of a 
sickly five-year old son with a running nose, an enlarg- 
ed spleen and patches of ugly itches, shivering in a 
neglected manner in high malarial fever, Some saw 
the vision of a young wife Janguishing under pangs 
of poverty and separation iying prostrate before the 
basil plant in the courtyard of her cottage and praying 
with tears in eyes every evening for the safety, prosper- 
ity and early return of her absentee husband. When 
any of them was oppressed by such night mares during 
sleep he would shriek in pain and Cry out in delirium 
| am coming. | am coming back to you soon”. 
Relief came to these tortured souls at dawn when the 
parrot in the neighbouring house of a Bengalee gen- 
tleman screeched and shouted at the attendant of the 
house, ‘Wake up. You lazy-bone ! O, Rama Urde !' 


One Saturday evening the usual merry-making 
was abandoned as the barber of their native place had 
just come to Calcutta, carrying with him worlds of 
news. They sat quietly round the man, ‘listening to 
him with rapt attention. Accounts of ruinous floods, 
and failure of crops and fell epidemics, news of acute 
scarcity of rice, stories of marriages and elopments, 
incicents of sad death and welcome birth, and dramatic 
narration of the successful performance of the Holi 
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and other festivals,—such events as constituted the 
tragedies and the comedies of the rural life were 
conveyed with elaborate details by that welcome 
herald. The simple souls felt transported in imagina- 
tion to their dear land of birth from which they had to 
live as exiles because of economic distress. 


Suddenly the barber enquired about the where- 
abouts of Kunjia whose wite Gouri had sent a sort of 
urgent S. O. S. message to her absentee husband. All 
laughed at this. Then Magunia blurted out that 
Kunjia, who talked of his wife. Gouri, in season and 
out, had very much gone of late on a young woman 
of a shady past and of a shadier present living some- 
where in Jhamapukur Lane. 


Just at this time Kunjia, the hero of this episode, 
was busy flirting with Radhi, the young woman under 
reference, who lived in an isolated tin-shed in the 
Jhamapukur Lane off Cornwallis Street, close to one 
of the Tram Stands. “Like Gouri you are an angelic 
woman worth your weight in gold. You have the same 
lovely face, Radhi, the same swimming eyes, the same 
Sweet nature’ | Saying this, Kunjia suddenly stopped, 
as his memory failed to recapituiate the remaining lines 
of love orations which he had learnt off by heart in 
the past from the hero of a popular play often staged 
by the opera party of his village. But he did not know 
that even if he had gone the whole hog, the result 
would have been any the better. A woman hates 
to be bracketted with another of her kind in a match 
of love. She desires to shine alone in a man’s Sky 
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like a single star peeping from a corner of the horizon 
at dusk. 

Radhi, therefore, felt offended by the compliment. 
fn a sharp, angry manner she replied, ‘Gouri, Gouri, 
Gouri | Let her go to the hell ! | am bored to the bone, 
with your ridiculous parrotting of that damn'd name. 
If Gouri means so much-to you, why don’t you go to 
her ? Why do you always get on my nerves by that sort 
ot silly talk ?”* 


Kunijia felt a bit disconcerted. All the same, he 
began again “Radhi, don't misunderstand me. ! iove 
you from the core of my heart. | adore the very 
ground on which you tread”, 

Radhi felt a bit pleased with this sort of paying 
court to her. But she protested in doubt. 


“I know it's ali sham and pretension. It’s Gouri 
in me that you love. ft know it for certain, you don't 
care a pin for Radhi”. . 


“| love you all the more, Radhi,; because you are 
So exact and exacting in matters of love like Gouri”, 
put in Kunjia. 


But Radhi had moved away from his side. Suik- 
ing and sobbing in a wounded manner, she cried out, 
«] will not be Gouri for anything in the world, I want 
to remain as Radhi for all time to come. Please leave 
me alone. For God's sake, leave me in peace!" At 
this, Kunjia left the place sorely disappointed. He 
knew he had rubbed his sweetheart at the wrong 


end. 
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On his way back from Radhi's place he was 
reminded of Gouri, his dear darling wife, who kept on 
waiting for him day in and day out in their far-off 
cottage in the countryside. Before their honeymoon 
had lost its first intoxicating flavour, he had to leave 
her behind and come to Calcutta to earn money so as 
to keep her in comfort and happiness. Two years had 
rolled by since then. He had not gone back to her 
even once, Everytime he made preparation to return, 
leave was refused to him. He felt that he was a help- 
less bond-slave. Soon prolonged separation from his 
beloved wife made him feel miserable, The city and 
its fashions had no longer any fascination for him. 
The money that he received every week appeared to 
him as muck. Every woman that he came across 
reminded him of Gouri. He felt as though he were a 
condemned exile. When things had come to sucha 
pass, Radhi walked into his life. She like Gouri was 
a woman of dark eyes full of nocturnal mysteries. As 
Kunjia looked at her one biinking evening he found 
his soul drowned in the dark pool of her swiming 
almond eyes. Thereafter Radhi seemed like the cool 
shady oasis to which the weary Kunjia had got to after 
wading his way with great difficulty through the 
scorched sands of the desert of burning frustration. 


A few days after Kunjia returned from Radhi’s 
place in sore disappointment, there was a spell of cold 
weather turned bitter by constant drizzle. Folks kept 
indoors in the evening because of the murky weather, 
But Kunjia was out in the deserted fand of Jhamapukur. 
He was on his way to Radhi’s place, half hesitant and 
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half enthusiastic. When he reached the doors of the 
shed he found all quiet except for the pattering of rains 
on the tin roof. Peeping through the chinks he saw 
inside the glimmer of a Kerosene lamp. When he 
turned to the window and carefully looked in he found 
Radhi sitting on a cot and sobbing in agony. On 
calling her out, he was admitted inside. 


The scene he came across in the room seemed 
to be somewhat repulsive to him. A bottle !Iay in 
pieces on the floor and from the wine split over it came 
out a nauseating Smell. There also hang a white 
shirt with marks of clotted blood on it and*severa! 
holes caused by burning stubs of cigarettes all over its 
texture. Radhi had a sort of bleak eye. Kunjia realised 
at once that Shariff in whose keeping she was had 
called on her and struck her with the wine bottle in a 
drunken state. He flared up in anger and burst out. 
“If | were here, | woutid have wrang the neck of that 
drunken driver. | don’t see any earthly reason why 
you are so much chummy with that brute, Sharif’. 


Radhi sobbed all the more and said that Sharif 
had demanded money from her for his drunken bouts ; 
but when she refused to oblige him, he gave her several 
blows and struck her face with the wine bottle. Kunjia 
coaxed her, caressed her and soothed her aggrieved 
heart with endearing words. All the same, he could 
not understand why that drunken Muslim driver, Sharif 
visited her so frequently. Was Radhi then one of the 
fallen sisters who traded in her youth, beauty, love and 
womanhood ? But he knew she was not money-minded. 
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Often she refused to accept cash from him. And she 
doled out sums to that rascal driver for his drink. 


“Would you give up that man and be mine, 
Radhi ?'" he asked. Then he added, ‘You are so 
much like my Gourl that | would spare no efforts to 
keep you in comfort and happiness.” 


But RadhI who had felt very much drawn out in 
love towards Kunjia for his friendly consolation now 
recoiled back in horror and replied brusquely, “I will 
be nobody's proxy or shadow. You add Injury to the 
insult when you say that you prize me for my resem- 
blance and affinity in spirit to another woman, Please 
leave me in peace. If you do not { will commit suicide 
by hanging myself here and now." 


There was a fierce sincerity in her tone. So 
Kunjia opened the door and vanished into the darkness 
outside where the wind howled like a wounded 
beast. 


Next month at lunch time during noon Kunjia, who 
worked on a road off Radhi’s residence, was going to 
the hote! for meals when he saw Radhi standing before 
her door with all her belongings packed off and looking 
out for a vehicle. 


“Where are you;éoff to, Radhi ?" enquired 
Kunijia. 


“I'm leaving for four new residence.” replied 
Radhi. 
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Kunijla felt surprised and then put in, “You seem 
to have again got into the trap of that drunken muslim 
driver who beats you black and blue." 


“It’s out of deep love that Sharif beats me,” 
began Radhi. “Sharif treats me as his own, so he 
takes liberty with me,” | am to him no shadow, but a 
living woman, no proxy, but the principal in the partner- 
ship of iove. I am nothing to you”. With these 
words she looked aside in Indifference and sharp 
unconcern. ‘ 


Kunjia moved away on his path, convinced that 
his was a lost case. He was reminded of his own 
wife, Gouri, who was a model of devotion and const- 
ancy. He had utterly failed in doing his duty towards 
her. But she kept on waiting for him with saintly 
patience, all the same. When the hotel was sighted 
Kunjia was accosted by one of his fellows who had 
just returned from their native place that morning. The 
man, after enquiring about his well-being, took him 
aside and whispered into his ears that Gouri, tired of 
waiting for him for a Couple of years, had run away 
with a young man of her father's village who worked 
at Tatanagar. After imparting the news the man 
entered the hotel. 


But Kunjia had suddenly lost all desire for food. 
His mind was bewildered and his heart ached in pain. 
Finding himself at a loss, he ran back to the road where 
the heavy Iron roller ever welcomed him, He drew it a 
while in unison with others. Then he stopped short. 
An impatient comrade got annoyed with him for hls 
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absent-mindedness and gave him a push from behind. 
Kunjia now roused himself up and began to draw the 
reller shouting at the top of his voice. 


Ho Le Sa! Ho Le Sa! Hobe Sa! + 


Transiated by Sri Kirtan Behari Patnaik, M. A. from the original 
short story by Sri Satchi Raut Roy entitied '*‘Kehi Nuhen" (1941) 
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THE RICKSHAWALLAH 


The Derahadoon Express reached Howrah Station 
forty-five minutes behind time that morning. My fellow 
passengers and | were wet to the skin by rain. The 
misfortune was due not so much to the wrong forecast 
of the popular astrologer who had predicted -a happy 
journey for me as to the broken shutters of the third 
class compartment in which we travelled. The engine- 
ering skill of all the passengers put together had failed 
to set the shutters right. As the rains kept on splash- 
ing through them, the inside of the carriage became 
damp and the passengers got drenched. By the time 
we reached our destination, all of us fell sick and 
started shivering in cold. 


When | got down from the train, | felt that the 
two moving pillars supporting the earthly mansion of 
my being resisted locomotion at every step. With 
great difficulty | managed to get to the Parking Place 
for vehicles. A host of coachmen and taxi drivers 
rushed towards me enquiring simultaneously if | would 
engage any of them. Before | could exercise my 
choice, | saw the two sad, wistful eyes of a miserable- 
looking fellow cast towards me in a pleading manner 
from behind the coachmen who urged me for custom. 
It was those of a wretched man with a ramshackle 
rickshaw. My heart was immediately drawn out to the 
poor creature in sympathy. But before | expressed my 
feelings in words, he came forward in the twinkling of 
an eye, took away my leather suitcase and sleeping 
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kits from my hands and dumped them in his rickshaw. 
Then he cried out, “Make haste, Babu ! | will drive you 
in my rickshaw to your destination In less than an 
hour." 


I was not in a mood to refuse him, much less to 
strike a bargain with him. Without a word | boarded 
the rickshaw and found myself driven forward at 
considerable speed. 


That was my first rickshaw-ride in the city of 
Calcutta. Without meaning any reflection on rick- 
shaws as a means of transport, | may state that | did 
not enjoy the ride at all. { do not know whether it was 
due to my drooping spirits or to my nervous tempera- 
ment that | felt that travel by Rickshaw in the crowded, 
congested city of Calcutta was neither safe nor 
comfortable. To ride in a rickshaw in close, snug 
contact with one’s sweet-heart and move at an easy 
pace on a shady and lovely country road in a cool, 
star-lit evening may be a romantic experience leading 
to the realisation of a moment made eternity. But such 
milksop never appealed to me. |! apprehended danger 
every moment. The constant dread of a fatal accident 
causing an end to the rider, the driver and the vehicle 
at a single blow from a dashing omnibus filled my 
heart all the time. 


The rickshaw-puiller was a dried up, wizened 
fellow with sunken eyes and a swarthy, swollen face. 
A nauseating smelt of intoxicating liquor emanated 
from his mouth. But | liked him inspite of all his 
deformities and deficiencies in manners. He might 
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have had a white soul under his dark, shrivelled 
Skin. 


It was early morning. From the factories on both 
sides of the Ganges smoke arose in huge columns 
enveloping the atmosphere in a dirty film of haze. 
Lines of labourers dressed in al! sorts of odd fashion 
streamed to the places of their work. As trams, buses 
and taxis rattled on the oid Howrah bridge of twenty 
years past, | became oblivious of the discomforts of my 
journey and lost myself in the fleeting pageants of the 
maddening crowd. 


In the meantime the rickshaw-puller had fallen 
into step with other carriers and was trying to become 
sociable and communicative. 


“1 charge not less than six annas per mile, began 
he. But the metre of my mind often goes wrong in 
determining the fare, which is to the advantage of the 
passengers that | carry. The gentile folk are these 
days more after money and machines than man and 
mind. The owner of this rickshaw takes away from 
me tweive annas out of every rupee | earn. |t is 
naturalty difficult for me to keep the woif from the door. 
1 have to maintain a family of four young children and 
an ailing wife. The housewife is down with a fell 
disease for the cure of which | have equipped her with 
a talisman worth three rupees”. 


He went on gossiping as above without any 
reference to my reaction. In polite society most people 
also like to hear their own voices during conversation. 
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The road had turned slippery, as it was being washed 
by means of hose-pipes waters from which welled up 
and transformed into slime the dirty garbage dumped 
on the footpath. | feared that the rickshaw might skid 
off any moment throwing me out like a ball. At a bend 
of the Strand Road a taxi came forward all on a sudden 
and ran past the rickshaw at break-neck speed. As 
it did so, it splashed violently the dirty water flowing on 
the road and blinded the rickshaw-puller by muddy 
spurts. He tottered for a while. Then his feet slipped 
and he fell down on the foothath, Fortunately the 
vehicle was not damaged and | escaped unhurt except 
for a bounding and rebounding for a single time on the 
cushioned seat like a springing doll. It was my luggage 
that was thrown aside on the damp ground. 


The rickshaw-puller's fall and my feat evoked 
laughter among the passers-by. But the shop-keepers 
got enraged and began to rail at the poor man for his 
lack of caution and balance. ! was also terribly 
annoyed with him for the embarrassing position to 
which he had put me in public. A constable on duty 
suddenly confronted him and threatened to take him by 
force to the police station for punishment for the breach 
of traffic rules. He apologised to him meekiy and 
managed to get off scot free by thrusting a four-anna 
coin into the Policeman’s hand. When he pulled him- 
self up and began to draw the vechicle again, he was 
full of excuses. He begged my pardon saying that it 
was his first offence jin life. |! warned him sternly 
against repetition of such negligent acts. Then he 
went on galloping like a horse, stopping all his 
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uncalled-for and irrelevant babbling indulged by him 
to placate me. 


But bafore we proceeded far, he again started 
narrating his autobiography to me. Two years ago he 
broke a rickshaw through collision with a tram. He 
had still to pay compensation to its owner to make 
good the loss. | felt amused by his prevaricating 
statements and pointed out to him how he contradicted 
himself by first saying that the fall he had that morning 
was his first experience of the kind 2nd then giving 
out that he had met with an accident two years ago. 
The rickshaw-puller felt a bit disconcerted at this and 
explained the fact by saying that on the previous night 
he had no food as he spent all his wages on drink and 
that the morning accident was due to the after-effects 
of his nocturnal revelry. 


To avoid being subjected to further Ccross- 
examination leading to the betrayal of his ignorance, 
he began to run faster. But at another bend his vehicle 
collided with a bullock-cart, No sooner the rickshaw- 
puller began to find fauit with the cartman for omission 
of sounding horns than the latter rushed at him and 
snatched away the belli from his hands, saying that he 
would from that time use a bell while driving that cart, 
A scuffle followed between the two. | was fed up with 
the incompetence of the rickshaw-putller by that time. 
So | got down with my iuggage for travelling by 
another rickshaw. The fellow felt non-plussed and 
pleaded that since | was his first morning passenger 
he would earnestly request me to continue the ride. 
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Then he added that everything would go wrong with him 
thoughout the day if | let him down. 1! threatened to 
hand him over to the police and looked aside. 


Another empty rickshaw came from behind at 
this time, took away the luggage from my hands, put 
it in his vehicle and Invited me politely and sympatheti- 
cally to get up in his cafriage. The first rickshaw-puller 
now turned against the second and began to absue 
him for his having ‘snatched away food from his mouth". 
Thereupon, the second a tall hefty fellow administered 
a smart, sharp slap on his cheek and calling him as a 
damned drunken wretch, moved away. 


| reached the Mess of my friends safe and sound 
and in the midst of the cheers and applause with which 
my arrival was welcomed by them, | forgot in no time 
the untoward incidents of the morning. 


That evening my friends invited me to a picture at 
Metro. The tickets were booked well in advance. We 
attended the show according to our programme. it 
was an interesting film with a pair of popular romantic 
hero and heroine. 


After the show which was over at midnight, we 
had to walk back to our Mess, As we jogged along, 
smoking cigarettes on ends and hotly discussing the 
film and about the poetic justice meeted out to the hero 
at the end, the pathetic cry of fervent appeal and mild 
protest greeted our ears. ‘Babu' Oh Babu ! It's strange 
that you vanished into the thin air when the payment 
of this poor-man’s wages fell due. Please have pity on 
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this overworked starving man, Babu {' This filled us 
with curiosity to find out who the poor man was. 


On coming to the spot we discovered it was a 
poor rickshaw: puller. And the surprise of surprises 
was that it was the self-same fellow who had in the 
morning acted as a mock rickshaw-pul!er and treated 
me as his toy passenger. But the man reported to us in 
an appealing manner that a ‘Babu’ had travelled by his 
rickshaw to the nearby house and vanished into it 
taking from him ten annas as changes and saying that 
he would send per his servant in a minute, a rupee,,..to 
pay his fare which was fixed at six annas. That though 
he has been shouting at him for half an hour, there 
was no response from within the residence under 
question. 


Though a trifle, the sum meant a lot to an over- 
worked and under-paid man like him. The influence 
of the film which pleaded as a slde issue, sympathy 
for the under dogs was still deep on us. We decided to 
champion his cause. Taking the aid of a constable 
knocked at the house. A handsome and respectable- 
looking woman opened the doors in response. On being 
told that the poor rickshaw-puller who had carried one 
of the inmates of the house had still to be paid a rupee 
owing to him as fare, she turned her nose in scorn; 
pointed to a garrage of motor cars and answered that 
by tradition it was beneath the dignity of even a servant 
of the house to travel by rickshaw. With these words 
she tanged the doors to our face. 
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We returned defeated and disheartened. The 
constab:e fretted and fumed at the poor rickshaw- 
puller for his misleading information. But the unfortu- 
nate fellow stuck to his point and declared that sure 
as day and night the passenger he had carried 
vanished into the house. But nobody believed him. So 
he moved away, complaining against his sad lot that 
deprived him of his wages in the morning and in the 
evening that day. 


Suddently | remembered that I was his first 
morning passenger whose high-handed manner might 
be the misfortune that overtook the man in the even 
Ing. Taking leave of my friends for a while, 1! ran after 
him and called him from behind. When he stopped | 
handed to him a five-rupee note, saying that | was his 
first morning passenger who had deprived him of his 
wages and was the cause of his sad experience on the 
day. Before he could make any reply | hastened back 
to my friends. 


When 1 rejoined my companions, they smilingly 
enquired if | preferred to give charity secretly and 
anonymously. { blushed at this and could not give any 
reply. 


I feit guilty of having been charitable to others at 
their cost. = 


* Translated by Sri Kirtan Bihari Patnaik, M. A. from the Oriya short 
story by Satchi Rout Roy entiled rRickshawall/a”’ (1936). 
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ALL OVER A PAISA 


Nilamber Babu was returning from a party, tea- 
cum-talks. It was not far from Bhubaneswar to 
Cuttack—just twenty miles or half-an hour on the jaunt. 
But his mind was full of annoyance. The road also 
was not coming to an end. He was all the time 
thinking how nice it could be to enjoy the evening 
shower on the balcony of his house at Cuttack over 
sundry thoughts. Now all you have a evening spoilt 
like this over foolish taiks. He had absolutely no 
intention to join in the hackneyed, useless diatribes 
over why all the Chief Ministers of West Bengal were 
bachelors, what would be the policy of the new Orissa 
Ministry or what would be the future of ‘Gram Sevikas' 
under the new Government. Yet he had to sit through 
it for long three hours. 


The road ahead was clean after a heavy shower 
and it was still drizzling a littte. The head lights over 
the wet trees and paddy fields had spread a cloud of 
zincedust on them. An owl flew across from one tree 
to another on the other side of the road. A jackal 
crossed the road from right to left. Not that he did 
not mark them, unmindful though but he was not able 
to fix on them at the moment. He simply concentrated 
on the steering. 


The most irritating of all was the level-crossing. 
One felt as if one had not reached the town even after 
reaching it. He rubbed off the sweat from his fore- 
head. 
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It was about 10-30 night when he reached Bux! 
Bazar after negotiating the level crossing. Most shops. 
had closed. Some few still open were about to shut 
up, 


The light posts were invariably dark. It suddenly 
struck him that a newspaper has got to be purchased. 
Possibly, his servant had not purchased one this evening. 
He called a hawker-boy and took a paper. His hand 
slipped into his pocket for change as his eyes were 
running over the head lines. He brought out a 25 paise 
coin and palmed it on to the hawker. The hawker, 
instead of returning him 13 paise on deduction of 12 
for the paper, handed him back only 12 paise—a ten 
palse coin and a two paise bit. As he was about to 
put away the change into the pocket, he suddenly 
thought of giving it a scrutiny. The hawker by then 
had gone ahead a few yards with his cycle. But 
Nilamber Babu promptly called him back and pointed 
out that one paise was short. The hawker replied that 
he had neither a one paise nor a three paise coin with 
him and so he was helpless. Nilamber Babu remem- 
bered that his servant had been giving him the same 
report every evening and Nilamber Babu had to bear 
that loss. He was only half-believing his servant till 


his own experience to-day came as an authentic 
proot. 


He was sure that this was part of a well-thought- 
oyt and well-planned design and a plea for realising 
one extra paise per paper. He shouted that the haw- 
ker must give him one more paise. But the hawker 
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brought out all the change from his pocket and showed 
that he did not have a single three paise or one paise 
Coin. But Nilamber Babu was not to be convinced. 
His argument was that if he did not have them, why he 
could not keep them. He had not deliberately kept 
those changes. He then brought out all the changes 
that he had and examined them but could not get a 
combination of exactly twelve paise. Either it was ten 
paise or fifteen, 


Angrily he termed the hawker a Cheat and a fool 
and decided perforce to return the paper back to him. 
For according to him, it was not wise for a patriot to 
bow down and tolerate such organised fraud, as this 
alone helped breed black marketing and corruption in 
the country. He took back the 25 paise coin from the 
hawker and sped away, 


Some way down, he came across another hawker. 
This time, he was not exactly a boy but nearly an 
youngman and that too a Cuitackee youth, He was 
in trouser and a bush shirt. Niiamber Babu stopped his 
car and asked for a paper. With the paper in his hand, 
he again brought out al: the change he had and closely 
Scrutinised them. But there was no change below 
fifteen paise and above ten. This time he gave the 
hawker a ten paise and a five paise coin, The hawker 
returned him a two paise bit instead of three paise and 
suavely replied that he had no change either. Ni.amber 
Babu's blood aimost boiled. All belonged to that class 
of cheats, he thought, and they hag ganged up for 
organised cheating. 
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It was 11-30 night by then. His house could be 
seen and so possibly he was the last hawker to find 
for the night. There was no chanee of coming across* 
another hawker. Nilamber Babu thought of purchasing 
the paper without any further arguments even at a loss 
of one paise but his patriotism came in the way. If 
everybody was to tolerate this fraud without least protest, 
how could the country be freed from corruption and 
neopotism ? 


It was through such relaxations and indirect 
encouragement that corruption had held its head high 
upto the sky like the great wall of “Meghanad". The 
country was on the verge of ruin. He remembered the 
moral that those inflict injustice and those who to- 
lerate it are equally guilty in the Court of God. He 
decided that it must meet a protest, At least one man 
in the entire country should raise his voice against 
this and that one man was himself—this Nilamber 
Das. 


Even though it was only a paise, he would not 
leave it. He was reminded of his servant's report. 
He had to pay one paise more every evening fora 
paper and how Nilamber Babu was compensating the 
loss of 30 paise per month from his own treasury. 
This regular black marketing had spread its roots all 
over the country. He must face this challenge. dust 
as a ‘Chanakya’ would root out a bunch of grass on 
the stage, Nilamber Babu collected all his guts to 
root out corruption. 
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May be it was only one paise but behind it 
there was a great principle. If necessary even to 
lay down one's life for that would not be unreason- 
able. He thought of the tram-strike in Calcutta 
fifteen years back. The strike continued for a period 
of almost one month over a rise of only one paise in 
the fare. There were innumerable meetings and 
processions and finally firing on a few occasions. 
But groups of people laid their lives and became martyrs. 
He himself had delivered many brilliant lectures and 
wrote many poems to commemorate their contributions. 

How could he silently tolerate ithis injustice 
to-day ? He was a patriot in his youth and an active 
member of a political party. He had addressed many 
meetings. He ‘had conducted many strikes. He 
might have left them now and might have taken to 
business but the patriotism inside him was not dead. 
He felt as if the entire burden of the society was 
borne by him alone like ‘Vasuki’ the Snake God | For 
a society-conscious citizen like him it was [unjust to 
encourage such corruption and it was not merely 
unjust but possibly amounted to guilt. 


He demanded in a big voice that the hawker 
must refund him one paise more. The hawker too 
replied at the same pitch that he did not have the 
change and he could return the paper back. But 
Nilamber Babu accused him of deliberately playing 
this mischief by not keeping the necessary change. 
The hawker took out all the change from his pant 
pocket where the 3 paise coin was most?conspicuous 
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by its absence, Nilamber Babu too brought out all 
the change from his Punjabi pocket where the two 
paise ‘coin was completely unknown. He accused 
that the hawker should have kept the change, The 
hawxer replied that he was not a Bank, From 
arguments, it came to an exchange of filthy words. 
Nilamber Babu addressed him sweetly as a cheat and 
a bad man. The hawker retorted that “one who calls 
me a thief must be one himself” etc. etc, 


Finally the hawker snatched the paper from Nilamber 
Babu's hands, returned him “the money and peddled 
off, From a safe distance, he was hearu saying— 


“Had this man ever read a paper ? Had he purchased 
one ?” 


Nilamber Babu felt insulted, Particularly he could 
not digest the last words from the hawker. In fact, 
he would have felt victorious and elated if he could 
give the last word to the hawker. He immediately 
gave him a chase. 


The hawker had stopped to put on the lights in 
his cycle, Nilamber Babu jumped out of his car and 
stood before him. His eyes were burning and he 
was almost breathless with anger. The hawker 
realised the position and was a lIitile nervous. He 
never thought that .the man would give hima chase 
at this hour of the night. He was at his wil’s end. 
The roads were also fonely and quite. Very nervously 
he asked him ‘What do you want ?”’ 
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Nilamber Babu replied “A paper.” 


“Take one" said the hawker. 


“But what about the price 9” enquired Niiamber 
Babu. 


“No yeu need not pay’”' was the reply. 


Nilamber Babu'’s ternper suddenly fell. He was 
not prepared for this unexpecied turn. He chased 
him with a desire to quarrel and was ready with his 
weapons. He never expected this anti-climax to 
happen. 


All his eagerness, excitement and blood pressure 
had a sudden fall. it seemed as if some one focussed 
a ray of light on the Screen of darkness which had 
grown bigger and bigger and the freezing darkness 
gradually melted away. He took a paper and brought 
out all his changes and searched for the ten and five 
paise coins. The hawker also took out the change 
he had and searched for the two paise bit. Then 


both of them’ simultaneously stretched their hands to 
exchange. Nilamber Babu somewhat surprisingly 


told the hawlher *‘1I have got a two paise coin.” The 

hawher in an equally surprised tone replied 'That’s 

right, Leave it, I have also got a three paise coin.” 
Nilamber Babu returned home with a paper. “- 


#* Translated by Sri Manoranjan riotas Ms: A. from the origin.! Oriya 
short story by Sri Satchi Raut Ray entitled “Paisatie’”' which was first 
published in the Oriya magazine ‘“Ciganta”, Cuttack in May 1967. 
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THE POLICE INSPECTOR'S DOG 


Pratap Ganjan Baliarsingh is an eminent Police 
Inspector. His late father always used to say “Eat 
Hilsa Fish, serve as a Police.” His successor has 
fulfilled the desire of his father. 


Baliar Singh is an Inspector among the Inspectors. 
In his glossy black-stone skin and six-feet bull-like 
body clad in perfectly ironed ‘Khaki’ uniform, the 
bottons glow like fire-flies. His gold-plated front teeth 
also glitter. To top it all, an imposing moustache in 
an over-sized face, The area had never seen an 
Inspector like him, 


The Inspector's wife is equally if not more con- 
scious of her husband's status and position. She 
used to have frequent exchange of words with the 
Deputy Magistrate's wife. If the Deputy's wife says 
‘My husband can try your husband and put him to 
jail’, the Inspector's wife immediately retorts : ‘He may 
send him to jail but can he hand cuff him? My 
husband can hand cuff if your husband commits a 
guilt.’ 


The Deputy's wite almost always fumes with fury 
on such occasions and lastly unleashes her most 
effective weapon : ‘My husband's salary is double the 
salary of your husband's.’ 
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This is where the Inspector's wife bows down a 
little. But she does take the revenge. With lips 
between the teeth she retaliates : ‘My husband has 
numerous extra sources of income. Beside none in 
this country is true to his salt. Had it been any other 
country, his salary would have been definitely double 
this.’ 


The local Headmaster's wife, chewing betels all 
the time, acts as a mediator. “No one is small. Each 
one is big in his own sphere. See, for example, my 
husband. Who cares him ? Yet without him, there 
can't be either Deputies or inspectors in this country. 
All would have been fools now. But who realises 
that ? You are correct Sister, this entire country is 
untrue to its salt.” 


This Inspector of repute has an equally illustrious 
dog named Sultan. From a genological study of the 
dog, it has been ascertained that the aristocracy of his 
fore-fathers could at best be traced to the stray dog 
of the ‘Harijan’ colony of about ten years back, 


But in the area, he is mostly known as a Alsasian 
though some also call him a Spaniel ; some people 
even say that the Rajah Sahib of Tigiria ( a small 
Native State of about four square miles ) got him from 
England when he went there by sea to pay a visit to 
the late Queen Victoria. 


Whatever it is, Sultan is first to weicome near 
the gate the hundreds of visitors who come to the 
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nspeEetors bungalow daily. He just looks at theif faces 
and purrs and then turns and sleeps. But it has béen 
seen that like first treating the bull with respect before 
going to Lord Shiva, people treat Cultan to some food 
like perched or fried rice. Some even have seen 
contractors and Sarpanchas occ..sionally feeding him 
bananas. 


But time waits for none, be he the Inspector's 
dog or Lord Shiva's buli, Sultan graduaily becomes 
‘old, diseased, bald-plated and then immobile and 
finally died. 


As the news go round. the entire gentility, 
acquaintances, contractors, businessmen, Panchayat 
Committee members, black-marketeers, touts, Khad- 
darites, permit wallahs of the small ‘Taluk’ town throng 
the Inspector's bungalow to offer condolence. “Ah la 
dog among the dogs he was,” some say. They even 
add, “He was not only a dog but a great sage. He 
must have practised penance in the hills of Khandagiri 
in his previous life. You must have seen him quietly 
dozing like a great thinker closing his eyes. Never 
opened his mouth to any one.” 


The dead body .is taken out in a stately proces- 
sion. People from all walks of life, irrespective of 
caste, creed and colour, join the procession. The 
groups of ‘Kirtan' parties voluntarily lead the way. The 
sound of ‘Bol Hari Bol’, ‘Ram Nam Satya Hai’ and 
‘Allahi Bismillah?’ rend the air. The funeral eclipses 
the funeral procession of the only poet of the town, 
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Shri Harischandra Jena, who had died last night in the 
hospital of anaemia and subsequent lever troubles. 
Both the processions cross each other on the way. 


The Inspector's wife feels exalted and puffed up, 
enjoying the procession from a distance. She even 
instructs the constables secretly to take the procession 
right in front of Deputy Babu’ residence. In a mood 
of ostentation, she reflects —"‘This is just for a dog— 
If it were the owner of the dog—"'. Then she suddenly 
checks herself. What an inauspicious idea to think 
of ! 


But all sorts of things do happen-in this world. 
Death cares for none, be he an Inspectorfor a Minister. 
Hardly two years after this, the Inspector gets his 
summons. Not much of iliness as such—only fever for 
three days, a few spasms, and then':finished. 


Lo, the poor Inspector passes away, say all the 
people of the town. The contractor feels relieved. 
What a lot of money he must have paid to him, work of 
no work. 6 


Now the dead body is to be disposed of. After 
much persuaston, only a handful of people agree, But 
can such a huge corpse be shouldered and burnt by 
these few ? Finally, the police constables are all 
summoned to carry the bier. 5 


The Inspector’s wife is lamenting in a corner of 
the house. The children are all crying pitiably, 
When the body is about to be removed, she runs up, 
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saying “What ? Everything gone ¢”, to have a last 
look at the final journey. But where are the people ? 
The glaring disparity between to-day's situation and 
the scene of two years back first hurts her eyes badly. 
Then she grows red with anger even in such heart. 
rending agony and murmurs “‘‘None is true to his 
sait.” = 


* Translated by Sri Monoranjan Hota from an Oriya short story 
by Sri Sachi Raut Roy entitied ‘“‘Darcganka Kukur” which was first 
published in the Puja-Dewal! Annual of Kalinga: Cuttack in 1967. 
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THE LONE IMAGE 


Bimalkrushna Babu was feeling tired. No, It’s 
impossible to manage. What could he alone do? 
“Could he alone stop this tide? Possibly he would 
only be swept away like a forlorn'image by the fiood or 
else would be dashed to pieces against the mountain 
rocks. 


There Is a geat wave of dirty water rolling down, 
encompassing fields, trees, forests, mountains, waste 
land and everything, The entire country was sunk. 
There’s no escape, no way out. 


Everywhere a foul, obnoxious, filthy smell. 
Nobody looked at anybody else’s face. Everybody was 
running his way, breathlessly and in hot haste, None 
looked back, 


And yet life never was so fast and chaotic. He 
was reminded of life only twenty, twenty-five years 
back. What a quite, simple and harmonious life “they 
used to lead ! 


He had got a respectable Government job after 
a high degree from the University, He was always 
simple, honest and conscientious, right from his 
boyhood, But he was not satisfied with job. He 
resigned his post and leaped into the independence 
movement, Right from the start he was recognised as 
the undisputed leader of the millions of hungry masses 
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of his native place—as if leadership simply waisted for 
him. He frequently sepved jail, was badly beaten up 
and lost everything. His properties were confiscated. 
And yet that was his pleasure, his ecstacy. While 
losing everything he got something that made him one 
in a million. in the crowd of multitudes he was singled 
out as some: one distinct and different. He could never 
free himself from the consciousness that thousands of 
watchful! eyes were fixed on him. Yet he felt lonely— 
solitary amidst the mass and began to love his lone, 
desolate and pitiable image. 


He was so fond of uttering his own name that he 
frequently uttered it in private conversations, group 
discussions and even in public meetings like : ‘What- 
ever you say, Bimalkrushna is not going to move an 
inch’, In fact, it is said that once when an American 
Journalist came to see him, he left his chair to welcome 
the visitor and introduced himself as ‘Bimalkrushna 
Patnaik'. The journalist possibly failed to understand 
the dialectics behind such a long and sonorous name 
and looked at him imquisitively. So he had to explain 
the journalist the meaning of his name in English. 
‘Bima!’ he translated as ‘Pure’, Krushna’ meaning one 
with culture je, Cultured, ‘Patta’ as ‘Supreme’ and 
‘Naik’ as ‘Leader’. The whole thing came out to be--‘! 
ama Pure Cultured Supreme Leader’. The foreigner 
it is said, was aghast and resented that there was no 
such meaningful name in his country, 


But where are those days now ? The simple, pure 
and tidy life of those days of sacrifice and struggle : 
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First came Independence and with it the 
ministership. But Bimal Babu liked to live as before, he 
was not willing to change. Yet what happened gradu- 
ally ? Only within twenty years the entire country 
underwent a big change. The people also changed. 
_Palatial buildings both In one's own name and in 
pseudo-names, came up where only thatched houses 
were there, cars of new models replaced the battered 
bicycles. Tho§e workers who were collecting doles for 
the freedom-funds now looked like big ‘Mahantas’ of 
rich monasteries (‘maths'). While some had two three 
buildings in the new Capital, some others owned 
hundred of acres of land in their villages. Before, his 
very eyes, out of those who used to chant ‘Raghupati 
Raghava’' in the ‘Ashram’, quite a few now had become 
‘Nawabs'. But he alone had not budged an inch ; he 
was almost if not completely, stationary for the last 
twenty years. 


The small paternal thatched house in the village 
had become still more dilapidated. Whatever he earned 
as a Minister was spent on food catered daily to all 
the friends, workers and guests who came to his place 
for some reason or other. This excluded ofcourse, 
other incidental expenses incurred for the public. 


For this, he was a target of laughter and ridicule 
to all his colleagues who considered him antiquated 
and old fashioned. Even his own Deputy Minister nev er 
took him seriously. The Secretary, clerks and messen- 
gers also behaved in the same way though none forgot 
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to salute him and to say ‘Yes Sir’, atleast face to 
face. 


Not that Bimailkrushna Babu had never felt it or 
sensed it, but he never ailowed himself to move au 
inch from his own ground, He thought of revolting 
against such things, just as he used to revolt twenty 
years back. Yet this lone and sterile revolt never 
crossed the limits of his own bungalow or his own 
chamber fn the Secretariat. 


He considered it to be his prime duty to propagate 
his ‘ism’ and idealism in the meetings he addressed. It 
was only secondary on his part to define the Govern- 
ment policies. The result was that the attendance 
began to thin out gradually. People came to know that 
he would only repeat the same sayings about truth, 
non-violence, restraint and how he was satisfied with 
a simple diet and still believed in spinning for sometime 
daily. Yes the public feeling was that he wasa good 
and horiest man and a real gem in the company of 
corrupts and that if they had a few more leaders like him 
the country would have been something different and 
definitely cleaner than what it is now. But Bimal-: 
krushna Babu felt that people never understood him 
properly, and so showed such scant regard to him. 
This belief sometime made him feel estranged and on 
rare occasions irritated but it lasted for a while. The 
next moment he was his own self again. 


His wounded personality sometimes reeled with 
pain. He became irritated with the whole world, He 
thought of teaching a right lesson to the corrupt 
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society. Then alone it would realise its own mistakes. 
If the powerful Britishers could be thrown out, if the 
kings, Nizams, Gaekwards etc could vanish like a bubble, 
without use of weapons, without any firearms and 
force but only with a strong will power and a sense of 
dedicating the self to the cause of the Nation, could 
not this stupid corrupt and bastard Society be set 
right ? The rebel in him fumed with fury but the next 
‘moment he thought of his own status and his respon- 
sibility to his party and became cool and easy like an 
innocent lamb. He said sometimes ‘Yes’ and some- 
times ‘No"' to all people who met him either in the 
office or in the bungalow, rebuked people mildly on 
occasions or spent his routine-life without any fuss. 


At times he felt a profound weariness, as if he 
had just left the bed after a prolonged illness. He 
thought ‘it's no use fighting any more’ and wanted to 
keep himself away from the whole thing. 


It was a regular habit with him to read ‘Gita' 
and with it the teachings of Gandhiji and Vinobaiji. 
He used to end them with Vivekananda’s sermons and 
Shri Aurovinda’s dreams of a divine life. He wanted 
to find out from all these teachings a ray of 
solution and an inch of way out. On such occasions 
he looked very tired and thoughtful like the silhouette 
of a white-robed lonely man cast against the horizon 
of a dark secluded night. He used to sweat even in 
winter evenings. 
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Just a few minutes back he had addressed a 
public meeting and was taking rest in the village 
school. The Fisheries Minister, Biprac:: Babu 
also accompanied him, Bima! Babu in his speech, 
decried the forces of corruption that was running 
rampant atl over the country, explained in the best 
possible manner how from a minister to a clerk every- 
body was trying to live a luxurious life and how the 
‘Swaraya' as envisaged by Gandhiji and based on 
Truth and Non-violence was being foiled, He chose 
examples from the scriptures and .history and etried to 
make his speech persuasive by indirectly and sometimes 
a little explicitely contrasting his own dedicated and 
austere way of life. But nobody was just interested. 
People started leaving the meeting place one after 
another. The Fisheries Minister saw the danger. He 
was afraid, he might not get an opportunity to speak 
at all or might have to Speak only to an open field. 
He signalled Bimal! Babu to sit down ; he even pulled 
an end of his shirt once or twice from behind. But 
Bima! Babu was not to be cowed down. In a 
thunderous voice he declared that he would continue 
speaking till there was only one man left in the 
meeting. The Fisheries Minister suffered a lot of 
agony before he hit on a plan. He immediately took 
the mike from Bimal Babu and declared —‘Brothers 
and Sisters ! the Publicity Department of our Govern- 
ment will have film show after the meeting. Some of 
the choicest records of film songs brought by them 
from Cuttack would also be played. Please wait 
patiently and silently in your own place or else you 
lose the golden opportunity’ The meeting again 
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became crowded and all people again came back to 
their seats. 


Then the Fisheries Minister gave a long lecture 
which was heard by “the people with rapt attention. 
There was pin-drop silence. Even the school boys 
of the first row kept completely quiet, 


There was arrangements for dinner ‘after the 
meeting in the School building, for the Ministers and 
other guests. Bimal Babu, with a heavy face, was sitting 
all alone in a side table. Others, and particularly the 
Fisheries Minister, were busy in important discussions 
with the village Sarpanch and other leaders of the 
locality. But Bima! Babu was not interested and was 
looking very lonely as if he was a solitary soul—as cut 
off from the rest of the world as a friendless exile in a 
lonely island. When the menu for the dinner, 
consisting of all sorts of choicest dishes were brought 
out and given, Bimalkrushna Babu took only rice, dal 
and ‘Saag’ and said that he would have that only. 
The faces of those who arranged the dinner 
smirched and they looked disappointed and pitiable. 
But Bimalkrushna Babu rather harshly said that he 
took only rice and ‘Da/ma!' (dal with vegetables) and 
would take that only. ‘When lakhs of people are 
dying for food, flood and draught, it was unjust to 
have such luxurious feasts’, he said. 


The Sarpanch and the Block Development 
Officer (popularly knowns as the B. D, O.) of the area 
most humbly replied that everything had been prepared 
already and would now be spoiled only and implored 
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him to partake the items prepared. Bimalkrushna Babu 
asked them in the same harsh voice to distribute them 
amongst the poor instead of spoiling. 


This non~-plussed the Sarpanch, Only then did 
the Fisheries Minister saved him from the predicament 
and said, ‘Let us all eat whatever has been prepared; 
He is a hermit. Don't force him or take him seriously.” 
The Sarpanch and the Block Development Officer be- 
came their usual self again and the dinner started. The 
rush now centred round the Fisheries Minister and 
other good eaters. Those who served fish and meat 
always came back to the Fisheries Minister and other 
top-grade guests who pleased them by saying ‘Yes' or 
‘No’ and ‘First Class’, ‘Well prepared’ and all! that. 
Last came curd, Rosagoila from Salepur, and ‘Rasabali? 
from Kendrapara. 


Nobody had courage enough to approach Bimal 
Babu. After about haif an hour, once only the 
Sarpanch enquired whether Bimal Babu required rice 
or dal but in reply had a stern ‘No' from him. He 
never went near him. ® 


At the time of farewell also Bimal Babu's face 
was as heavy as earlier and yet he bade them good 
bye smilingly, He even patted a few on their 
shoulders but people appeared to avoid him. Nobody 
was close to him as they used to be. 


A few days after that, there was another meeting 
at Nischintapur. Bimalkrushna Babu came two hours 
late in the old jeep of his election time and went on 
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lecturing about Truth and Good Conduct till the 
meeting was not completely deserted. Almost all [eft 
the meeting one by one except the fewj who had 
brought the dari (carpet) and the Petromax light. And 
then the customary dinner and the usual crisis. Bimal 
Babu was adamant that he would have only rice and 
‘Dalma’, but after a lot of appeal and entreaty from the 
gentlemen present, he permitted them to Serve ‘Saag"' 
and two pieces of fried brinjal grown in the Panchayat 
Office garden. He however, said a stern ‘No' to fish 
and meat being served. At last the Sarpanch whose 
wit and shrewdness is legendary in the area, Implored 
him that he himself had fished a small ‘Magur’ fish 
from the School pond which he got specially and 
separately fried for the Minister and would serve that 
to the Minister if permitted. The Minister was moved 
by his intimate tone, loyalty and simplicity and allowed 
only that to be served to him. 


The next meeting was at Kandatpur in yet another 
districty By that time, words had already .gone round 
that Minister Bimalkrushna Babu touched nothing 
except rice and ‘Daima’. It had reached all corners of 
the State and indeed, a major part of the country. 
So the convenors of the meeting both for the sake of 
economy and in view of the low collection of subscrip- 
tion, had only arranged rice and ‘Dalma'. After the 
reception, welcome address and the usual speech in 
the meeting, the Hon'ble Minister was invited to the 
dinner. 


When the Minister was seated, the expert Block 
Development Officer appealed to him respectfully, “Sin 
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everything has been prepared, Fish, Mutton, eggs, 
sweets, ‘Dalma!',,..Before he could finish, the Minister 
waved his hands and instructed to serve only rice and 
‘Dalma’. The Bloek Development Officer promptly 
replied “Yes Sir, that’s right Sir, we know you can't 
touch anything else Sir, Hi... Hi....Hi,,..” 


The Minister was terribly pleased. He felt that 
people were now realising the sense behind his 
principles. They were sure to realise gradually. How 
can they not ! There was no other way. In a laudatory 
tone,'he said that it was a sin to spend so much after 
the Minister's cumforte when people were still dying in 
hunger, and starvation. Needless to add, the Minister 
was made to sit in a special room and had a separate 
arrangement, 


A month after this, the Annual Conference of 
the Save-Cow Association was held at Sulei in Ganjam 
District. At the end of the meeting, the Minister was 
as usual invited to dinner. The Secretary of the 
Association, the Head Master of the local U. P. School 
and the Block Development Officer, the convenors of 

the meeting---were both religious-minded and 
simpletons. They were al! the intimate disciples and 
earnest followers of the principles preached by the 
Minister. The Block Development Officer, Aparti Babu, 
a vaishnavite with a 7ul/si chain in his neck and ‘Tilak’ 
one his forehead and only with two more years 
to retire, was sitting near the Minister and ordering 
his food. Rice, ‘Dalma’ and some boiled aram 
(Kachchu) were served. 
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The Minister deeply pleased, asked ‘What else 
have been arranged ? Whatever they are, you all can 
take them. As for myself | am content only with rice 
and Dalma.” The Block Development Officer replied, 
“No Sir, nothing cise has been arranged. When 
people don’t get food, the cattle are reduced to 
skeletons, how can you relish anything else other than 
rice and Dalma ? Your honour is our example Sir, 
you are the royal sage Janak of this age, 
Sir, Hie Hi... Hi..." 


Bimalikrushna Babu became. red, He felt he was 
being derided by these people. Since he was an 
honest and simple man, he was being subjected to 
insult and disrespect by everybody. Otherwise, they 
should not have treated a top man like him with boiled 
Aram and Dalma etc. He fumed with rage, his irk 
directed against everybody, the whole society. Yet 
he never showed his anger outwardly and said smilingly 
“That's right. Serve it right now. It's getting delayed. 
We must reach Bhubaneswar by midnight." 


He ate only a little, had a full glass of water 
and in a huff sat in the Jeep. Hardly a week had 
passed, it was heard that the Block Development 
Officer, Aparti Babu, had been telegraphically 
transferred to ‘Kandhamaal’ (an inaccessible jungle area 
in the State), And yet four days after that, by yet 
another Express telegram, the transfer order was 
cancelled without any rhyme or reason. ** 


Translated by Sri Manoranjan Hota, M.A. from an Oriya short 
story by Sri Satchi Raut Roy entitled ‘Nihshanga Pratima”’ which was first 
published in the Oriya magazine '‘Diganta'’ In 1968. 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Satchidananda Raut Roy ( popularly known as 
Sachi Raut Roy ), 55. was born near Khurda in 
Puri District. His father the late P. K. Raut Roy was 
a leading law-practitioner and a Congress leader of 
Khurda. Raut Roy got Involved in the national 
freedom movement when he was a mere schoolboy 
and was rusticated from Khurda H- E. School. 
Later he passed Matriculation examination from the 
Bramho Boys’ School of Calcutta and the Intermediate 
of Arts examination from the City College, Catcutta 
and B. A. exams from the Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack in 1939. Closely upon his lI. A. exams he 
was arrested in his room in the Rammohon Ray 
Hostel! of City College, Calcutta in connection with 
a political conspiracy case and was thrown into 
a Police lock-up for about a fortnight. He however, 
was released or bail on the day of his examination. 
He rushed from the prison to the Examination 
Hall in a taxi just to appear in time in the 
examination. 


Raut Roy took a leading part in the Orissa 
States People's movement, 1937-41, and wrote his 
famous poem ‘Baji Raut' commemorating the death 
of a 12-year old boatman boy who was killed in cold 
blood by the ‘Imperialist bullets’. The book was 
later translated into English by Sri Harindranath 
Chattopadhyay the eminent poet. He was jailed 
in Orissa for taking an active part in the students 
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movement, Peasants movement and the national 
freedom struggle etc. One of .his books entitled 
‘Rakta-Sikha’ was proscribed by the then British 
Government in 1939. An order under Sec. 144 was 
served on him for several months and finally he 
was fined Rs. 250/- and sentenced to 2 months 
imprisonment alternatively on the eve of his B. A. 
examinations. He however, paid the fine and appeared 
In the examinations and graduated in 1939. 


Raut Roy is the author of 26 outstanding 
publications in Oriya and English. He has also 
written some poems in Bengali which had come 
out in the leading literary journals of West Bengal. 
Raut Roy Is considered to be the forerunner 
of the present epoch in Oriya poetry and 
the modern era is often named after him by 
the critics. He was the recipient of 
the Central Sahitya Akademi Award for his book 
‘Kavita, 1962’. He also got the Soviet Land Nehru 
Award in 1965 for his translations into Oriya of 
Mayakovosky'’s poems.’ He was the recipient of the 
national distinction of Padma-Shri in the year 
1962, 


Raut Roy was the President of the Open 
Session of the All-India Poets Conference held in 
Calcutta on 14.4. 1968. He was also the Chairman 
ot the Eastern Zone Writers' Conference held in 
Calcutta on February 26 and 27, 1972. 


He participated in the Harvard International 
Seminar of Arts and Science, 1955 on the invitation 
of the Harvard University and delivered a series 
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of talks on Indian literatures. He also represented 
India in the Internationa! Social Services Seminars 
held in Australia’ and New Zealand in 1952 as a 
delegate of the Government of India. Raut Roy 
revisted the U. S. A. and U.K. in 1962 as a member 
of the indian Delegation of Writers and Journalists 
invited by the Study Mission International of America. 
He toured of Thailand, Ceylon, Indonesia and other 
South-East Asian countries as well as VU. K., France 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany on cultural missions in 
1952, 1955 and 1962. 


Raut Roy was associated for years with the 
Kesoram Cotton Mills of Calcutta as its Executive 
Officer and Chief Welfare Officer. He resigned from 
his job in 1962 and came back to Orissa and worked 
as the Managing Director of Orissa Board Mills 
Ltd. a Pilot Project concern. He was a member 
otf the Calcutta Advisory Board of the Centra! Board 
of Film Censors of Government of India for several 
years and a member: of the Advisory Boards of the 
central as well as State Sahitya Akademles. 


He is married to Sm. Bhudevi of Gollapaili in 
Andhra and has got 4 issues, two daughters and two 
sons. 


Raut Roy edits ‘Diganta’ a quarterly journal of 
distinction devoted to creative writings and 
researchs and is the founder-director of Diganta 
Museum and Diganta Writers' Workshop. 


A Symposium on Raut Roy’s literary contributions 
has since been published by the Modern Review, 
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Calcutta-9 under the title of ‘Sachi Raut Roy—A 
Poet of the People’ ( 1955 ) which contains critical 
estimates of his works by 22 distinguished scholars 
of India such as Humayun Kabir, Dr. Kalidas Nag, 
Dr. P, Parija, Dr. K, R, Srinivas lyengar, Sri Viswanatha 
Satyanarayana, Harindranath Chattopadhyay, Prof. 
Gopal Haldar, Dr. Sazzad Zaheer and Dr. Satyendra 
and others. 


Many a critical work has since been written on 
his works and published in the various journals of 
India, particularly in the Hindusthan Standard 
( Calcutta & Delhi ), the daily Hindusthan Times 
( New Deithi }, The Bombay Chronicle (Bombay), 
Kaiser-I-Hindi ( Bombay ), Times of India ( Bombay ), 
The Statesman ( Calcutta & Delhi), The Mail 
( Madras ), The Andhra Patrika ( Madras ) etc, etc 
in addition to journals published in Orissa. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


With Oriya Titles and Sources and Dates of 
Publications. 


The Flower of the Cremation Ground (1941) : 


Translated into English from the original Oriya 
story Masanira Fula first published in the Oriya 
journal Aratiin 1941. The English version appeared 
in the Sunday Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta dated 
27. 11. 1960, Transtlated into Hindi, Telegu, Tamil, 
Malayalam, Gujrati, Maharashtrian and Assamese 
languages the story has been published ijn Sarika 
(Hindi), Andhra Jyoti (Telegu Weekly), Monorama 
(Malayalam) and other journals of respective languages. 
The Hand (1941) 


Translated into English from the original Oriya story 
entitled Hata. The story was first published in the journal 
Arati in 1941. The English version appeared in the 
Sunday Hindusthan Standard of Calcutta & Delhi on 
13.9,.1959. The Hindi, Telegu, Assamese versions have 
appeared in the journals ot the respective languages. 


The Dusky Man (1941) 


Translated into English from the original Oriya 
story Andharua which was first published in Arat;i in 
1941. The English version was published in the Sunday 
Amrita Bazar Patrika of Calcutta on 13. 12. 1959. 
The Hindi, Telegu and other versions have been 
published in different journals in these languages. 
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The Little Finger (1937) 


Translated from the Oriya story entitled Kani 
Anguthi which was first published in the monthly Sahakar 
in 1937. The English version appeared in the Puja 
Annual of the Hindusthan Standard, 1960, Calcutta. The 
story has since been translated into many Indian 
languages and published in the respective journals. 


The Clay Taj (1941; 


Translated from the original story ‘Matir Taj’ 
which was first published in Arati in 1941. The 
English version appeared in the Puja Annual! of 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika of Calcutta. The Telegu and 
other versions of the story have since appeared in 
journals in the respective languages. 


The Prince (1941) 


Translated from the original! story ‘Rajapua’ first 
published in the monthly Arati in 1941. The English 
version appeared in the Sunday Hindusthan Standard 
of Calcutta and Deithi, dated 30, 12, 1960, The story 
has since been translated into and published in 
many an Indian language such as Hindi & Telegu. 


Proxy (1941) 


Translated into English from the Oriya story 
entitled Kehi Nuhen first published in Arati, 1941. 
The English version appeared in the Puja Annual 
(1941) of Hindusthan Standard of Calcutta and Delhi. 
The Hindi and Telegu versions appeared in the 
Dharma Yuga Weekly, Bombay, and Andhra Jyoti 
weekly respectively. 
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The Rickshawallah (1936) 

Translated from the original short story 
‘Rickshawallah’ first published in Sahakar, Cuttack 
in 1936. The English version appeared in Sunday 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta dated 27.11.1960. It has 
been translated into and published in many other Indian 
languages. 


All over a Paisa (1967) 


Translated into English from the Oriya story 
‘Paisatie’ which was first published in the Oriya journal 
‘Diganta’, Cuttack in 1967. The English version came 
out in the Sunday Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta 
dated 24. 8. 1969. Translated into Hindi, Telegu 
and many other Indian languages and published in 
the respective language journals including Urdu Ajkal. 
The Police Inspector’s Dog (1965) 

Translated into English from the Oriya story 
‘Daroganka Kukur’ first published in the Puja-Dewali 
Annual of Kalinga, Cuttack, 1965. The English 
version of the story appeared in the Puja Annual 
(1970) of the Amrita Bazar Patrika of Calcutta. Translated 
into and published in many Indian languages. 
The Lone Image (1968) 

Translated from the Oriya story Nishanga Pratima 
first published in ‘Diganta’, Cuttack in 1968. The 
English version appeared in the Puja Annual of 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, 1971. The story 
has been translated into and published in many 
Indian languages (e.g. Hindi and Telegu), 
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Criticism 
Sehitya-V/ichar O Mulyabodh Vol. I, 1972 


Short Stories 


Masanira Fula, 1948 
Matir Taj, 1948 
Chhai 1948 
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Novel 
Chitragriba 1936 


Works 
Sachi Raut Roy Granthavali ( Vol. I, Poetry ) 


In English 
The Boatman Boy & Other poems, 1942 

( Translated by Harindranath Chattopadhyay ) 
The Boatman Boy & Forty Poems, 1955 


f Modern Review Press, Calcutta-9 ) 
Short Stories by Sachi Raut Roy, 1972 
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